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I  might  give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  be  to  tell  him  his  fate.  If  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous 
precipice  of  telling  unbiassed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind— neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes 
of  great  men,  they  fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob 
attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless. — De  Foe. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 

- -o - 

NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

To-morrow  will  be  a  day  of  High  importance  in  France, 
since  it  will  decide  whether  the  Republican  candidate  shall 
gain  the  seat  for  Maine-et-Loire.  The  Bonapartists  and 
the  Septennalists,  or  in  plainer  terms  the  hidden  partisans 
of  a  king,  have  openly  joined  hands,  and  are  to  give  their 
votes  to  M.  Bruas,  the  OrlQjinist  who  was  defeated  a  fort¬ 
night  ago.  Such  an  alliance  is  entirely  in  accordance  with 
the  practice  of  the  Imperialists,  who  care  comparatively 
little  what  may  be  the  result  of  an  election  if  they  can 
only  keep  out  a  Republican.  Orleanist  and  Legitimist 
victories  must  be  so  few  that  they  can  do  no  harm  to  the 
prospects  of  the  Empire.  But  every  fresh  Republican  suc¬ 
cess  is  another  nail  driven  in  the  cofiBn  of  the  Bonapartist 
dynasty.  The  Imperialists  would  therefore  vote  for  the 
most  vehement  of  the  Royalist  foes,  the  Due  d’Audiffret 
Pasquier  himself,  rather  than  let  a  seat  be  won  by  the 
most  obscure  of  Republicans.  They  are  also  eager  to  bind 
their  fortunes  to  those  of  the  Royalists  so  far  as  they  pru¬ 
dently  can,  for  the  same  reason  as  a  returned  convict  would 
like  to  go  into  society.  The  remembrance  of  Sedan,  of  the 
Imperial  Court,  the  expedition  to  Mexico,  and  the  yoong. 
adventurer  who  formed  the  head  as  well  as  the  tail  of  the 
Empire,  must,  they  see,  be  effaced  ;  and  their  best  way  to 
blot  out  the  ugly  record  is  to  act  with  the  **  Conservative 
party,”  which  has  a  king  and  princes  of  its  own,  which 
aspires  to  save  society,  which  goes  to  mass  and  rejoices  in 
the  blessing  of  the  Church.  But  the  Orleanists  ought  to 
be  less  willing  to  lend  the  cloak  of  their  respectability  to  a 
party  which  has  earned  a  right  only  to  be  suppressed. 
They  would  not  enter  into  the  league  if  they  did  not  find 
their  own  cause  so  hopeless  that  it  cannot  even  keep  its 
head  above  the  water  at  elections,  save  with  the  aid  of  the 
Bonapartes.  But  it  is  clear  that  they  deeply  feel  the 
humiliation  of  the  alliance,  and  that  they  resent  the  dicta¬ 
torial  airs  of  their  new  friends.  The  resentment  has  found 
vent  in  a  rather  malicious  form  in  the  columns  of  the 
Journal  de  Paris,  the  organ  of  the  Orleanist  princes.  It 
nas  reprinted  the  brilliant  and  contemptuous  letter  on  the 
rival  houses  of  Bonaparte  and  Bourbon,  which  the  Due 
d  Aumale  addressed  to  the  Prince  Napoleon  in  1861. 

The  Repuhlique  Franqais  justly  doubts  whether  the  pub- 
cation  of  such  a  letter  can  facilitate  the  new  and  highly 
moral  fusion”  of  tho  two  factions.  It  satirically  adds  that 
hey  would  have  done  well  ^‘to  await  their  electoral  defeat 
ie  ore  resuming  their  habitual  style  of  conversation,  and 
^ily  reproaching  each  other  with  robbery,  treachery,  and 
murder.^  Had  the  Prince  alone  been  struck,  the  Repuhlique 
mwfaw  adds,  tho  Bonapartists  might  not  have  minded  the 
iBey  are  now  at  daggers  drawn  with  him. 
^  ri  so  happens  that  the  whole  family  is  hit,  and  all 
^  it^tho  whole  system,  the  entire  faction,  and 
j  ^ ,  ^ueys  and  bullies.”  M.  Gambetta’s  journal  might 
will  however,  that  the  publication  of  the  letter 

0  at  least  as  much  mischief  to  the  Orleanists  as  to  the 
of  If  is  a  declaration  that  the  Orleanists  are  the  foes 

^  which  the  Emperor  helped  Italy  on  her  way  to 
ion,  and  that  they  would,  if  they  could,  give  back 


Rome  to  the  Pope.  Thus  their  ideas  of  European  policy 
are  in  some  respects  more  mischievous  than  those  even  of 
the  Bonapartists  themselves ;  and  this  is  assuredly  not  the 
time  to  wahi  France,  Germany,  England,  and  Italy  of 
the  fact. 


It  would  be  rash  to  predict  the  result  of  the  voting  in 
Maine-et-Loire  to-morrow.  M.  Maille,  the  Republican 
candidate,  will  have  against  him  the  Bonapartists,  the 
Orleanists,  and  perhaps  the  main  body  of  the  Legitimists. 
The  friends  of  the  Empire  and  of  Marshal  MacMahon 
boast  that  they  can  outnumber  the  votes  which  he  won  a 
fortnight  ago  if  they  combine.  The  Republicans  are  equally 
confident  that  such  a  combination  is  impracticable,  and  that 
M.  Maille  will  head  the  poll  again.  But  the  truth  is  that 
both  parties  are  speculating  in  the  dark.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  Bonapartists  assume  that  nine-tenths  of  the  electors 
who  voted  for  M.  Berger,  the  open  partisan  of  the  Empire, 
will  vote  for  M.  Bruas,  the  open  partisan  of  the  Septennate, 
and  the  hidden  ally  of  the  Comte  de  Paris.  But  that  is  far 
from  certain.  M.  Bruas  finds  favour  from  the  clerical  party, 
although  they  would  prefer,  of  course,  that  he  should  de¬ 
clare  himself  on  the  side  of  the  Comte  de  Chambord ;  and 
whatever  pleases  the  clerical  party  is  sure  to  be  hateful  to 
the  peasants.  It-  is  far  from  certain,  therefore,  that  most 
of  the  peasants  will  vote  for  a  man  whose  political 
sympathies  awake  in  their  suspicious  minds  sinister 
memories  of  the  old  regime.  They  may  hold  aloof  from 
the  poll,  or  vote  even  for  the  Republican  candidates.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Republican  predictions  are  made  uncer¬ 
tain  because  a  large  number  of  electors  abstained  from 
voting  a  fortnight  ago.  Many  of  them  were  doubtless 
Legitimists  disgusted  with  what  they  deem  the  treachery 
of  the  Orleanists,  and  enraged  at  the  trickery  which  per¬ 
suaded  them  to  set  up  the  Septennate,  aiyi  then  to  post¬ 
pone,  as  they  think,  the  chances  of  their  master.  Will 
they  continue  to  sulk  ?  Or  will  they  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  candidate  even  of  the  Comte  de  Paris  is 
better  than  the  open  advocate  of  the  hated  Republic  ? 
We  do  not  presume  to  fathom  the  depths  of  the  Legitimist 
mind,  and  hence  we  prefer  to  wait  for  result  rather  than  to 
prophecy. 

So  Mr  Disraeli  is  not  to  visit  Ireland,  after  all !  Ills 
pilgrimage  to  the  Island  of  Saints  was  heralded  with  a 
flourish  of  journalistic  trumpets,  not  all  of  them  usually 
tuned  to  Tory  harmonies.  But  a  severe  bronchial  attack, 
contracted  in  Scotland  in  the  early  part  of  the  month,”  will 
prevent  the  Premier  from  honouring  the  Sister  Kingdom 
with  what  the  Times  says  would  be  little  less  tban  a 
royal  progress.”  This  is  an  ominous  hint.  Is  that  irre¬ 
pressible  Irish  question  to  be  settled  by  giving  Mr  Disraeli 
a  semi-sovereign  dignity  and  authority  in  the  country  which 
is,  unfortunately,  too  near  a  melancholy  ocean  ”  for  deli¬ 
cate  bronchial  organs?  The  Irish,  wo  have  often  lieen 
told,  are  at  heart  an  *  aristocratic  people,  with  cravings  for 
splendour  and  tendencies  to  prefer  protection  to  liberty. 
Mr  Disraeli  could  go  far  to  satisfy  them.  He  has  at  his 
disposal  n  store  of  rhetorical  and  other  frippery^  that  could 
not  be  matched  elsewhere  .outside  of  Petticoat-lane.  Ho  is 
an  accomplished  phrase-maker,  and  if  his  phrases  are  often 
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intended  to  have  little  or  no  moftnln,!,  they  will  not  tbe  the 
more  severely  criticised  in  Ireland  on  that  account.  The 
Premier  might  hope  to  play  as  magnificent  a  part  among 
his  Irish  subjects  as  his  own  Mr  Phoebus  in  his  JEjgean  Isle. 
But  we  hope  the  Irish  will  not  bear  malice  for  the  words  of 
Lothair’s  friend,  ** the  General  ” :  “I  hove  just  returned 
from  Ireland,  where  I  thought  I  would  go  and  see  what 
they  really  were  after.  No  real  business  in  them  I  Their 
treason  is  a  fairy  tale,  and  their  sedition  a  child  talking  in 
its  sleep.”  It  is  a  pity  that  we  have  not  had  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  comparing  1^  Disraeli’s  official  impressions  of  Irish 
politics  with  **  the  General’s  ”  offhand  summary  of  them. 


Louis  Veuillot  is  at  large  again.  The  short  suspension 
of  the  JJniverSf  for  saying  that  Marshal  Serrano  was  worse 
than  a  convict  taken  straight  from  the  galleys,  came  to  an 
end  on  Tuesday,  and  the  same  evrningj  the  Ultiamcntane 
journalist  was  as  bitter  and  as  brilli^t  as  ever.  He  gives 
one  fine  specimen  of  the  skill  with  which  he  wields  the 
rapier  of  satire.  He  tells  his  readers  that  ho  went  to  see 
the  Exhibition  of  Insects  during  his  enforced  leisure,  and 
that  he  was  much  struck  by  what  he  heard  about  the 
amazing  power  of  destruction  possessed  by  so  minute  a 
creature  as  the  phylloxera.  It  eats  the  vine  and  the  leaves 
of  the  mulberry-tree  to  such  an  extent  as  to  impose  on 
France  a  loss  of  12,000,000f.  a-year.  Thus,  says  M. 
Veuillot  pleasantly,  the  minute  but  mischievous  phylloxera 
is  the  symbol  of  the  Badicalism,  the  Atheism,  and  the  other 
deadly  nlacrues  that  are  scourginff  France.  Each  Badical 


To  those  invitations  I  invariably  replied  by  acquainting  temptible  insect ;  but,  collectively,  tne  breed  is  so  powenm 
them  that  in  Canada  we  were  essentially  a  democratic  destroyed  the  old  monarchy  of  France,  crippled 

people — that  nothing  would  content  us  unless  the  popular  Church  of  God,  and  fated^  the  nation  to  pass  from  ots 
will  could  exercise  an  immediate  and  complete  control  over  revolution  to  another.  That  is  clever  and  pointed  satir^ 
the  executive  of  the  country  ;  that  the  Ministers  who  con-  ,  Such  are  the  strokes  of  irony  and  ferocious  invective  which 
ducted  the  Government  were  but  a  committee  of  Parliament,  niake  the  foes  of  M.  Veuillot  s  Church  read  his  leading 
which  was  itself  an  emanation  from  the  constituencies  ;  and  articles  with  religious  care.  They  feel  that  if  they  are  to 
that  no  Canadian  would  be  able  to  breathe  freely  if  he  ^  damned  they  had  better  be  damned  in  capital  Frenc^ 
thought  the  persons  administering  the  affairs  of  his  country  But  it  would  be  easy  to  turn  round  the  point  of  M.  Veuillot  s 
were  removed  beyond  the  supervision  and  control  of  her  Bttle  parable  about  the  phylloxera.  It  is  the  sjTnbol  of 
Legislative  Assemblies.”  So  far,  so  good ;  nor  can  it  be  certain  beliefs  which  are  killing  the  spiritual  arid  the 
denied  that  the  hit  at  the  irresponsible  position  of  the  natural  life  of  the  French  ;  but  those  beliefs  are  the  dogmas 
President  of  the  United  States  as  compared  with  the  priests.  Louis  Veuillot  himself  is  a  fat  phylloxera, 

responsibility  and  removability  of  the  Governor-General  |  - 

of  Canada  and  his  Ministers  is  rhetorically  effective.  But  The  selection  of  St  Petersburg  as  the  place  for  the  next 
can  Lord  Dufforin  really  be  serious  when  he  extols  the  right  meeting  of  the  Orientalists  has  been  far  from  giving  uni- 
of  appeal  to  the  Colonial  Office  in  case  of  a  Constitutional  versal  satisfaction.  That,  perhaps,  was  not  to  be  expect^; 
dead  lock  in  the  dominion  as  an  additional  security  for  the  but  it  is  alleged  that  the  vote  for  St  Petersburg  was  carried 
Constitutional  rights  of  the  Canadians.  That  Lord  Kim-  by  a  surprise,  and  even  the  accuracy  of  the  counting  of  the 
berly  or  Lord  Carnarvon  should  settle  some  dispute  which  hands  is  disputed.  When  the  question  of  where  they 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Commons  of  Canada  have  *  not  should  next  meet  was  brought  up  at  the  Congress,  the 
been  able  to  settle  for  themselves  may  be  a  very  good  chairman,  in  name  of  the  council,  announced  that  they  rC“ 

thing,  but  it  is  certainly  not  democracy^  garded  St  Petersburg  as  the  best  place  ;  and  called  for  * 

-  *  show  of  hands  on  this  proposal  without  giving  any  oppor* 

The  Sultan  has  long  been  known  to  have  in  contcmpla-  tunity  for  discussing  it.  It  was  declared  to  be  carried  by  » 
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gjnall  majority  :  and  there  are  not  wanting  some  who  deny 
that  there  was  any  majority  at  all,  and  who  suspect  in  the 
whole  proceeding  the  same  underhand  influences  that 
worked  in  the  organisation  of  the  Peace  Conference  at 
Brussels.  '  ' 

In  Sweden  for  the  lairt  ten  years  attention  has  been 
drawn  to  the  great  delicacy  of  health  prevailing  among 
young  girls.  All  sorts  of  explanations  have  been  given, 
among  the  rest  the  debilitating  effects  of  modem  education ; 
and  some  time  ago  it  was  proposed  to  give  a  prize  for  the 
best  essay  on  the  subject,  discussing  in  the  first  place  the 
extent  of  the  sad  weakness,  and  in  the  second  place  the 
probable  causes  and  the  best  remedies.  A  jury  was  formed, 
composed  of  three  persons,  an  eminent  physician,  a  great 
educational  reformer,  and  a  lady,  Mrs  Ellen  Ankarsvard. 
A  year  was  allowed  for  sending  in  the  answ«^.  •  The  first 
prize  was  gained  by  a  young  Norwegian  doctor ;  and  as  the 
physician  on  the  jury  expressed  a  very  high  opinion  of  his 
essay,  its  publication  is  looked  forward  to  with  some  in¬ 
terest.  This  plan  of  directing  the  attention  of  young 
doctors  to  an  important  question  cannot  but  be  productive 
of  good ;  and  perhaps  in  the  midst  of  our  angry  charges 
and  recriminations  on  a  similar  subject,  we  might  do  worse 
than  follow  the  example. 

0 

Information  from  a  good  source  leads  us  to  believe  that 
the  occurrences  during  the  recent  visit  of  the  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph  at  Prague  have  been  somewhat  misrepre¬ 
sented.  There  are  three  parties  in  Bohemia.  First :  the 
German  party,  which  mainly  represents  the  industry  and 
the  intellectual  movement  of  the  country,  and  is  Liberal  in 
pohtics  and  on  the  Church  question.  Secondly :  the  Old 
Caechian  party,  which  would  restore  Bohemia  as  a  separate 
Sclavonian  realm.  The  leaders  and  the  bulk  of  this  party 
are  wedded  to  aristocratic,  conservative,  and  clerical  notions 
of  the  oltra-Bomanist  type.  Thirdly :  the  Young  Czechians, 
who  are  liberal  in  their  constitutional  views,  but  in  the 
main  adhere  to  that  Pan-Slavist  idea  which  ultimately 
would  result  in  the  aggrandisement  of  Russia.  Latterly, 
some  of  the  Young  Czechians,  though  no  love  is  lost 
between  them  and  the  Germans,  resolved  upon  approaching 
the  Liberal  German  element  for  purposes  of  practical  poli- 
tia.  Great  has  thereupon  been  the  outcry  among  the 
^tocratic  and  clerical  Old  Czechians,  who  follow  the 
inspiration  of  the  Bohemian  magnates  and  of  Cardinal 
Schwarzenberg.  Now,  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the 
Emperor,  this  reactionary  section  of  the  Czechs  vied  with 
the  Liberal  Germans  in  demonstrations  of  loyalty;  thus 
endeavouring  to  bring  the  Sovereign  to  their  idea  of  restoring 
the  eoruna  vzeska,  or  Czechian  Crown.  The  Emperor  was 
to  promise  that  he  would  return  to  Prague,  there  to  be 
crowned  as  King  of  Bohemia,  and  to  take  an  oath  upon  a 
separate  constitution  of  that  province.  In  this  expectation 
t^  ultra-Federalists  have  been  deceived.  In  replying  to 
their  various  addresses,  Francis  Joseph  struck  no  respon¬ 
sive  chord  :  on  the  contrary,  he  laid  stress  on  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  as  it  exists. 

fb  Capel  is  eager  to  persuade  the  English  people 

t  the  Catholic  Church  is  not  and  has  never  been  the  foe 

science.  He  is  to  be  the  rector  of  a  Catholic  College 
\  is  alx)ut  to  be  opened  in  Kensington  for  the  purpose 
0  competing  with  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  The  Catholic 
®  ®rgy  are  unwilling  to  let  the  sons  of  the  Catholic  nobility 
®  gently  endanger  their  faith  in  those  homes  of  Pro- 
Ca  1  Huxleyism,  Millism,  and  touting.  So  Monsignor 
t^^  ^  charge  of  the  young  men,  and  to  see  that 

tile  consumed  on  the  premises  at  Kensington  bears 

apal  brand.  But,  in  a  speech  which  is  an  advertise- 
caln  ^  scheme,  he  has  grandly  rebuked  the 

y  that  Catholicism  is  the  foe  of  science.  That  is  a 
the  proof  of  its  untruth  is,  that  some  of 

But  w^]  scientific  men  of  the  day  are  Catholics, 

orthfvl*  j^ensignor  Capel  be  good  enough  to  name  those 
fhe  would  instance  Father  Secchi  as 

affaina^  Church  of  Borne  no  longer  does  battle 

^  any  ^  What  leading  mind  can  Borne  claim 

/  ranch  of  natural  or  moral  science  ?  Monsignor 


Capel  further  pleads,  in  a  letter  to  the  Thnes,  that  ilic 
Catholic  Ohurdi  allows  reason  to  “  investigate  in  its  awn 
province.”  No  doubt ;  but  what  is  its  own  province  t 
We  are  led  to  it  by  the  declaration  that  *^the  Chorcli 
insists  on  the  superiority  of  Faith  over  Betwon.”  The 
Church  defines  the  province  of  Faith  and  therefore  that  of 
Reason  too.  She  further  requires  that,  ‘*when  appareni 
contradiction  arises.  Reason  shall  bow  to  Faith.”  That  i» 
to  say,  the  Church  of  Borne  first  defines  the  boundc  of 
scientific  belief ;  then  she  sentences  science  to  be  sileni 
when  an  infallible  old  gentleman  of  weak  judgment  at  the 
Vatican  happens  to  think  science  wrong ;  and  finally,  she 
accepts  the  teaching  of  science  when  she  cannot  help  it. 
That  is  exactly  what  MonsignorCapel’s  enemies  say.  TThej 
declare  that  his  Church  is  implacably  hostile  to  the 
scientific  spirit  of  fearless  inquiry,  and  the  clever  director 
of  Catholic  science  for  the  young  is  obliged  to  show  how 
they  are  quite  right. 

The  death  in  Paris  of  two  distinguished  men  is  recorded 
this  week.  M.  Victor  St5jour,  who  died  last  Sunday,  was  a 
well-known  dramatist  whose  name  had  once  been  linked  with, 
success ;  but  many  years  have  now  passed  since  his  plays 
won  the  ear  of  the  public.  Like  Bouchardy,  the  legendaiy 
dagger-and-poison  author,  his  talent  consisted  more  in  the 
ingeniousneas  of  melodramatic  construction  than  in  literaiy 
excellence  and  clever  presentation  of  types.  Victor  S^jonr 
became  known  as  a  playwright  in  1844  ;  his  speciality  was 
the  big,  ponderous  drama  as  it  is  given  at  the  Theatre 
de  la  Porte  Saint  Martin ;  his  noteworthy  successes  were 
**L’ Agent  du  Liable,”  “lie  Fils  de  la  Nuit,**  **1168 
Myster^  du  Temple,”  “Les  Volontaires  de  1814.”  As 
customary  with  French  dramatic  writers  ho  frequently 
indulged  in  “collaboration,”  and  wrote  pieces  with  Theo¬ 
dore  Barriere,  Xavier  de  Mont^pin,  Busnach,  and  othera. 
M.  Elie  de  Beaumont,  who  died  on  Wednesday,  at  the  ripo 
age  of  seventy-four,  was  the  life-secretary  of  the  Academic 
des  Sciences.  This  distinguished  savant  has  written  many 
works  on  geology  and  metallurgy,  and  was  justly  considered 
one  of  the  first  scientific  men  of  the  country.  ^ 

It  is  unfortunate  that — in  name  at  least — there  is  no 
English  Academy  of  Science.  Signor  Ponti,  of  Milan,  a 
gentleman  of  immense  wealth,  has  left  by  will  a  large  sum 
of  money  to  the  Academies  of  Science  at  Vienna,  Paris,  and 
London.  The  former  two  have  come  forward  with  their 
claim,  but  in  the  English  capital  a  difliculty  has  unhappily 
arisen.  As  there  is  no  Ac^emy  of  Science,  so  called,  in 
London,  what  institution  of  the  numerous  scientific  bodies  in 
England  has  the  best  claim  to  the  money  left  by  Signor  Ponti  f 
Besides  the  Royal  Society,  which  is  supposed  to  have  tho 
best  established  title,  there  are  fifty  other  organisations  which 
might  be  considered  to  be  equally  worthy  of  the  specified 
appellation.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  matter  may  be 
amicably  settled,  and  that  such  a  handsome  bequest  will 
not  be  lost  through  the  rivalry  of  the  claimants.  Signor 
Ponti  having  died  during  confinement  in  a  lunatic  asyloin, 
his  relations  intend  to  dispute  the  will  on  the  ground  that 
when  it  was  made  he  was  already  sufi'ering  from  insanity. 
It  will  therefore  be  necessary  for  a  representative  from 
England  to  appear  in  support  of  our  claim.  It  would  bo 
a  pity  if  an  attempt  to  encourage  scientific  research  and  ‘to 
reward  successful  achievements  were  frustrated,  for  gene¬ 
rosity  of  that  sort  is  very  rare. 

The  recent  paternal  legislation  for  women  employed  in 
mines  and  factories  has  had  the  effect  that  its  opponents 
predicted.  The  Mines  Regulation  Act  of  1872  stipulates 
that  all  women  and  girls  employed  in  mining  work  shall 
have  an  hour  and  a-half  for  meals  when  they  work  over 
eight  hours.  In  the  whole  of  South  Wales  the  men  wo  A 
nine  hours,  and  take  half-an-hour  out  of  that  for  dinner. 
Formerly,  girls  used  to  find  employment  in  riddling  on  tba 
pit-banks,  or  other  light  work,  but  under  the  now  regula¬ 
tions  it  would  be  necessary  to  stop  work  for  them  during 
an  interval  of  an  hour  longer  than  the  men  have  beea 
accustomed  to  take.  The  consequence  is  that  the  girls  are 
replaced  by  men  or  boys,  and  ^ve  to  seek  employ  inenb 
with  the  farmers  and  publicans  in  the  neighbourhood,  whciw 
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happened  to  be  the  greatest  master  of  organisation  that 
the  world  had  seen  since  the  days  of  Charlemagne,  and 
to  be  thrown  upon  a  time  which  placed  nations  at  the 
mercy  of  unscrupulous  intellect  and  will ;  so  he  went 
into  the  bush,  and  took  France  with  him.  There  he 
carried  out  the  Corsican  principles  of  brigandage  on  the 
grandest  scale  ever  witnessed  by  civilised  men.  Every 
State,  save  England,  was  waylaid  and  pillaged.  But  for 
the  intervention  of  the  sea,  she  also  would  have  fallen  a 
prey  to  the  Corsican  gospel.  Kings  were  entrapped  and 
robbed  of  their  thrones.  People  were  captured,  and  given 
into  the  kingly  keeping  of  some  member  of  the  large 
brigand  family  that  the  mother  of  the  Emperor  had  let 
loose  upon  Europe.  Capitals  were  burned  after  the  fashion 
of  those  Corsican  robbers  whom  Napoleon  had  seen  burning 
houses.  The  picture  galleries  of  Italy  and  Germany  were 
stripped  as  bare  of  their  riches  as  if  they  had  been  so  many 
Corsican  villas  during  some  special  irruption  of  brigand^. 
The  Louvre  became  a  great  receptacle  for  stolen  goods. 
Nor  did  the  Emperor  forget  those  more  sinister  Corsican 
precepts  which  made  human  life  the  sport  of  ambition  or 
revenge.  He  made  away  with  the  Due  d’Enghien;  at 
Acre,  he  coolly  consigned  his  wounded  soldiers  to  death; 
and  he  waded  through  blood  as  if  it  had  been  water.  The 
great  Emperor  was  the  greatest  brigand  recorded  in  the 
history  of  mankind.  No  wonder  that  the  Corsicans  are 
proud  of  him,  or  that  he  has  become  the  patron-saint  of 
their  island.  And  they  have  good  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  his  descendants.  Some  of  them,  it  is  true,  may  be 
mere  nobodies,  like  the  brothers  of  the  first  Emperor  him¬ 
self  ;  but  even  they  are  good  enough  to  form  the  stuff  out 
of  which  brigandage  may  again  make  kingly  puppets,  and 
others  inherit  the  principles,  if  not  the  intellect,  of  the  man 
who  founded,  their  family.  Napoleon  III.  was  a  brigand 
who  trusted  in  chicane  rather  than  in  war.  He  was  a 
brigand  attorney.  And  Prince  Napoleon  might  really  repeat 
some  of  the  exploits  of  his  uncle,  if  he  had  a  little  personal 
courage.  Otherwise,  he  is  a  true  Corsican. 

The  Prince  is  ambitious,  however,  and  hence  there  is  a 
pretty  quarrel  in  the  home  of  his  race.  He  seeks  election 
to  tlie  Council-General ;  but  the  Empress  and  M.  Bouher 
have  good  reason  to  distrust  him,  and  they  have  put  for¬ 
ward  an  opposing  candidate  in  the  person  of  Prince  Charles 
Bonaparte.  Prince  Napoleon  holds  a  peculiar  position  in 
his  family.  There  have  been  suspicions  as  to  whether 
certain  prominent  members  of  it  were  or  are  really  Bonapartes 
in  blood ;  but  no  such  whisper  could  assail  the  claims  of 
Prince  Napoleon.  *He  is  amazingly  like  the  great  man 
whose  name  he  bears — so  like  that  a  portrait  of  the  one 
has  been  taken  for  a  portrait  of  the  other.  The  intellect  of 
his  uncle  has  also  passed  to  him  in  larger  measure  than  to 
any  other  member  of  his  family.  He  is  one  of  the  cleverest 
men  in  France.  He  is  a  brilliant  talker,  a  powerful  orator, 
and  a  forcible  writer.  His  political  talents  are  incomparably 
higher  than  those  of  some  men  who  exercised  a  decisive 
influence  in  the  councils  of  his  cousin.  He  is  also  frw 
from  the  slightest  shade  of  superstition.  His  creed,  in 
truth,  is  that  of  the  older  Voltaireans,  and  he  has  never 
lost  an  opportunity  of  expressing  unmitigated  contempt 
for  the  Catholic  priesthood.  When  the  Palais  Boyal 
was  his  abode,  he  drew  to  it  the  chiefs  of  the  anti-clerical 
party,  and  he  drew  down  upon  it  the  anathemas  of  the 
Church.  It  was  quite  in  keeping  with  his  whole  career 
to  marry  the  daughter  of  an  excommunicated  King^  He  ^ 
further  been  an  ostentatious  Democrat  as  well  as  Imperiali^ 
No  opportunity  has  he  lost  of  telling  the  French  people 
that  his  principles  are  those  of  the  Revolution,  and  henw 
that  he  abhors  aristocracy,  priestcraft,  the  influence  of  the 
clergy,  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope,  and  all  the  other 
deadly  sins  of  the  old  regime.  He  is  the  Philipp 
Egalite  of  the  Bonapartes.  Hence  he  is  hateful  to  the 
Church,  and  to  the  mischievous  bigot  who  is  the  mother  o 
the  Prince  Lnperial.  •  He  was  the  more  hateful  to  hot 
because,  before  the  birth  of  that  Prince,  he  stood  next  o 
the  throne ;  and  after  that  event  the  Empress  had  pecu 
liarly  good  reason  to  dislike  him.  It  was  clear  to  her  an 
to  the  whole  of  Franco  that  he  viewed  the  young  heir  as 
an  intruder,  and  that  he  had  not  abandoned  the  ho^ 
becoming  Emperor.  His  ambition  once  prompted 


they  have  to  work  from  morning  till  night  for  less  wages. 
It  might  be  good  for  the  men  that  they  should  take  a 
longer  rest  in  the  middle  of  their  work,  but  they  or  their 
employers  do  not  see  it,  and  the  result  of  this  ^nevolent 
attempt  to  protect  women  has  been  to  drive  them  into 
situations  where  they  have  more  work  and  less  play. 


The  disclosure  of  a  regularly  organised  and  widely- 
extended  system  of  extortion  and  assassination  at  Ravenna 
indicates  the  existence  of  a  great  social  evil  in  Italy.  It 
appears  that  for  many  years  the  inhabitants  of  this  city 
have  been  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  a  merciless  band  of 
lissassins.  The  terror  inspired  by  these  wretches  long  pre¬ 
vented  any  one  from  actively  assisting  the  police  by  identi¬ 
fying  the  oppressors,  or  otherwise  aiding  to  discover  them. 
At  last,  however,  an  accomplice  was  induced  by  some  means 
h)  give  the  fullest  information  as  to  their  persons  and 
haunts,  and  to  direct  the  operations  of  capture.  By  this 
means  twenty- three  of  the  bravos  have  been  brought  to 
justice,  and  are  now  awaiting  their  trial.  The  power  pos- 
soHsefl  by  this  secret  society  seems  to  have  been  •  so  extra¬ 
ordinary  that,  although  the  police  and  numbers  of  the 
inhabitants  recognised  those  by  whom  they  had  been 
attacked,  no  one  dared  to  give  information  or  to  appear  in 
evidence  against  any  of  them,  lest  the  comrades  of  the 
iiccused  should  take  summary  vengeance.  This  state  of 
things,  combined  with  the  reports  from  other  parts  of 
Italy,  and  from  Sicily,  where  justice  appears  to  be  wholly 
suspended,  seems  to  show  that  the  police  should  be  made  a 
much  more  trustworthy  and  efficient  force  than  it  is  said  to 
be,  and  that  no  criminal  should  be  suffered  to  escape  from 
the  full  penalty  of  his  misdeeds. 


THE  FALLING  OUT  OF  THIEVES. 

The  sU  ife  of  the  Bonapartists  in  Corsica  raises  the  hopes 
of  honest  men.  Travellers  who  are  in  danger  of  being 
waylaid  by  brigands  lift  up  their  hearts  joyfully  if,  from  a 
distance,  they  sec  the  brigands  fighting  with  each  other  to 
(h^cide  which  of  them  shall  be  allowed  to  apportion  the 
(.ontenls  of  the  coming  valises.  If  the  Bonapartes  will  be 
good  enough  to  exterminate  each  other,  they  will  save 
lionest  men  from  trouble.  And  it  is  peculiarly  fitting  that 
tlie  combat  between  Prince  Charles  Bonaparte  and  Prince 
Napoleon  should  be  waged  in  Corsica,  the  ancestral  home  of 
the  famil3\  The  Corsicans  were  a  race  of  banditti  down 
to  a  time  within  living  memor3%  The  great  families, 
themselves  the  descendants  of  eminent  robl^rs,  had  blood 
hnids  with  each  other,  and  the  musket  decided  what  the 
law  could  not.  One  village  magnate  would  settle  old 
sc.or(*8  with  another  village  magnate  by  waylaying  him  at 
night,  and  shooting  him  through  the  head.  Peasants 
united  a  little  agriculture  to  much  robbery  and  a  good  deal 
of  murtler.  Young  men  sowed  their  wild  oats  by  btealing 
a  gun  and  shooting  some  creditor  who  happened  to  demand 
the  payment  of  a  debt,  or  some  magistrate  who  happened 
to  enforce  the  law.  When  tired  of  home  they  went,  not  to 
sea,  i)ut  to  the  bush,  and  joined  some  gang  of  cut-throats 
a!id  thieves,  highly  respected  by  those  peasants  whom  they 
did  not  rob.  Unfrocked  priests  went  to  the  bush  :  Merimee 
tells  of  one  who  would  discuss  the  poetry  of  Virgil  in  the 
intervals  of  pillage  and  murder.  The  brigands  were  the 
real  kings  of  the  island.  The  highest  law  was  that  of 
revenge,  and  in  the  popular  tales  he  was  the  chief  hero 
who  had  most  successfully  stolen  the  cows  of  his  enemies, 
set  fire  to  their  homesteads,  and  burned  the  owners  in  their 
beds.  Corsica  was  the  great  thieves’  kitchen  of  Europe. 
H.vd  Bill  Sikes  been  a  Corsican  of  old  descent  or  brilliant 
tih'nts.  the  Corsicans  would  have  made  him  king,  and 
};iv»*n  him  Fagin  the  Jew  for  Lord  Chancellor.  They  were 
naturally  delighted,  then,  when  a  great  man  of  th^r  own 
ra^e,  not  only  dazzled  Europe  by  his  consummate  genius, 
hut  made  himself  the  universal  missionary  of  the  Corsican 
hush  gos])ol,  that  the  chief  end  of  man  was  to  kill  and 
luteal.  Had  Napoleon  lacked  the  greater  part  of  his  intel- 
h'ct,  but  retained  his  principles,  he  would  probably  have 
dayed  at  home,  and  he  would  then  have  left  the  brightest 
of  nanies  in  the  annals  of  Corsican  brigandage.  But  he 
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batrayal  of  trust,  wliicli  went  far  to  ruin  him.-  He  hal  tell  the  people,  in  the  name  of  the  Princo  Imperial  and 
boon  left  as  Regent  of  the  Empire  during  the  absence  of  his  mother,  that  the  candidate  of  the  family  is  Prince 
his  cousin  in  Algeria,  and  he  took  advantage  of  his  position  Charles.  That  is  indeed  a  declaration  of  war.  Prince 
to  deliver  an  address  which  was  so  democratic,  and  so  Napoleon  may  still  refuse,  it  is  true,  to  accept  any  man- 
hostile  to  the  Church,  as  to  be  a  condemnation  of  the  date  except  that  of  the  Prince  Imperial  himself,  and  he 
Imperial  policy.  The  punishment  for  that  offence  was  may  tell  the  Corsicans  that  M.  Pietri  is  lying.  Or,  he 
instant  and  public,  and  the  Prince  had  to  make  an  equally  may  openly  cast  himself  loose  from  the  Princo  Imperial, 
open  apology.  But  he  still  aspires  to  sit  upon  the  declaring  that  he  himself  has  an  equally  good  right  to  the 
liiperial  throne,  and  ever  since  the  death  of  his  cousin  throne — a  statement  which  is  undeniable,  if  the  plebucite 
ho  has  been  insinuating  that  he  is  a  rival  pretender,  be  the  basis  of  the  Napoleonic  claims.  In  any  case  the 
His  breach  with  the  Empress  is  open  and  complete,  and  so  thieves  are  falling  out,  and  honest  men  may  hope  to  get 
is  his  quarrel  with  M.  Eouher.  He  seeks  to  represent  their  own.  The  result  of  the  election  is  a  matter  almost  of 
the  Democratic  and  anti-Clerical  portion  of  the  Bona-  indifference  to  the  Liberals.  They  will  be  quite  content  if, 
partis  ts,  and  he  is  trying  to  win  the  favour  of  the  artisans,  in  the  paternal  home  of  brigandage,  the  representatives  of 
oa  his  cousin  did  during  the  Republic  of  1848.  They  are  the  groat  brigand  family  should  continue 'to  fight  about  the 
told  that  ho  is  before  all  things,  not  an  Imperialist,  but  a  prospective  distribution  of  the  spoil,  and  thus  do  the  work 
Democrat,  and  that  if  the  democracy  of  France  should,  which  would  otherwise  fall  to  the  hand  of  justice, 
when  consulted  by  a  plebiscite,  demand  a  Republic,  the 

Eepublic  will  find  an  ardent  defender  in  him.  He  is  ready  - 

to  be  the  President,  like  his  cousin.  And  it  is  firmly  .  _ 

believed  that,  like  his  cousin,  he  is  equally  ready  to  per-  BLACK  AND  WHITE  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

petrate  another  coup  d  etat.  insurrection  of  the  white  population  of  Now  Orleans, 

The  French  people  have  as  much  reason  as  the  Empress  though  it  has  turned  out  much  less  serious  than  wms  at  first 
herself  to  regard  him  with  distrust.  They  are  per-  apprehended,  is,  in  some  points,  an  event  of  considerable 
suaded  that  his  democratic  creed  is  at  the  mercy  of  political  significance.  If  it  had  stood  alone  it  might  have 
his  momentary  interests,  and  that  he  would  throw  aside  the  been  presumed  to  be  nothing  more  than  one  of  those  freaks 
precepts  of  the  Revolution  as  easily  as  he  parted  with  of  hair-brained  recklessness  by  which  the  planter  class  in 
his  old  Republicanism  when  the  Empire  brought  fortune  to  the  South,  both  before  and  after  the  civil  war,  have  been 
him  and  power.  Those  famous  orations  of  his  against  wont  to  imperil  and  discredit  their  policy  in  public  affairs, 
the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope  and  the  ecclesiastical  But  upon  a  general  review  of  the  circumstances,  it  seems 
policy  of  his  cousin  were,  the  Parisians  firmly  believed,  most  probable  that  the  insurrection  was  organised  and 
delivered  with  his  cousin’s  consent,  if  indeed  the  manuscript  carried  out  with  a  set  purpose.  For  months  previously,  as 
of  them  was  not  revised  by  his  cousin’s  pen.  Satire  we  pointed  out  not.long  ago,  the  feeling  between  the  Black 
delighted  to  picture  the  two  Bonapartes  manufacturing  and  White  races  in  the  Southern  States  had  been  embittered 
their  own  rhetorical  Opposition  in  the  Tuileries.  Napo-  by  a  succession  of  provocations  on  both  sides,  and  had 
leon  HI.,  who  was  a  shrewd  man,  knew  the  value  of  a  reached  a  pitch  of  excitement  which  was  certain  to  lead  to 
cousin  who  could  do  him  no  harm,  and  yet  could  keep  alive  violent  collisions,  or,  perhaps,  as  some  feared,  to  a  war  of 
the  tradition  that  the  Bonapartes  were  the  children  of  the  races  on  a  great  scale.  It  soon  became  evident  that,  though 
Revolution,  and  the  scourges  of  the  priests.  But  the  the  negroes  had  certainly  not  been  without  fault,  and  though 
French  people  laughed  at  the  transparent  fraud,  and  Prince  they  had  lost  enough  of  the  traditions  of  slaver}’^  to  resent 
Napoleon  earned  only  the  contempt  even  of  the  Democracy  very  boldly  the  attacks  of  their  former  masters,  they  were 
which  he  tried  to  cajole.  not  disposed  to  challenge  any  general  conflict  for  supro- 

He  might  have  found  powerful  aid  in  the  army  if  he  had  macy  in  the  South.  With  the  white  population,  it  appeared 
been  a  real  soldier ;  but  his  conduct  in  the  Crimean  and  to  be  otherwise.  They  had  made  up  their  minds  that  they 
the  Italian  wars  made  the  army  believe  that  he  was  a  could  not  and  would  not  live  under  negro  rule,  that  they  would 
coward,  and  such  a  suspicion  is  fatal  to  the  member  of  a  not  even  participate  in  political  privileges  with  the  emanci- 
family  which  is  nothing  if  it  is  not  at  the  head  of  an  armed  pated  negro,  and  their  abhorrent  rejection  of  the  political 
comp.  That  fact  gave  the  sting  to  the  famous  letter  on  the  consequences  of  the  fifteenth  amendment  seemed  to  lead 
history  of  France  which  the  Due  d’Aumale  addressed  to  them  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  worth  while,  at  any 
Prince  Napoleon  in  1861,  in  answer  to  the  taunts  which  the  hazard,  to  compel  the  attention  of  Northern  politicians  to 
Prince  had  thrown  in  the  Senate  at  the  older  and  the  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  South.  This  is  the  only  interpre- 
younger  branch  of  the  Bourbons.  The  epistle  was  the  tation  consistent  with  political  sanity  that  we  can  place 
finest  piece  of  irony  and  invective  ever  written  by  any  upon  the  extraordinary  series  of  outrages,  lymeh  law  cxecu- 
member  of  the  Duke’s  house,  and  it  is  noticeable  that  the  tions,  and  midnight  assassinations,  which  have  revived  in 
Orleanists  have  reprinted  it,  as  if  to  fan  the  flame  of  discord  the  Southern  States  the  excitement  originating  in  the  Ku- 
which  has  burst  out  among  the  Bonapartes.  klux  movement.  The  Southerners  had  persuaded  themselves 

Prince  Napoleon’s  opponent  is  the  brother  of  Cardinal  that  the  prospect  of  a  war  of  races  would  alarm  and  horrify 
Bonaparte,  who  might  have  been  the  next  Pope  if  the  the  North,  and  they  made  up  their  minds  that  a  war  of  races 
career  of  his  great  brigand  house  had  not  been  cut  short  at  there  should  be.  The  negroes,  on  the  other  hand,  though 
Sedan.  The  first  Napoleon  aspired  to  govern  the  Catholic  not  eager  for  a  conflict  for  which,  probably,  they  felt  theni- 
Chnrch  as  well  as  Europe,  and,  even  at  St  Helena,  he  selves  unequal,  and  for  which,  at  any  rate,  they  were  not 
was  eager  that  one  of  his  relatives  should  become  the  head  immediately  prepared,  were  too  hot-blooded,  and  from  their 
of  the  great  theocracy.  It  was  in  fulfilment  of  his  desire  experiences  during  and  since  the  war  had  become  too  arro- 
that  one  of  his  nephews  went  into  the  Church,  and  was  gant  to  decline  the  challenge.  We  confess  we  are  as  little 
pushed  into  the  rank  of  the  Cardinalate.  The  brother  of  inclined  to  believe  the  Northern  version  of  this  war  of 
the  Cardinal  has  hitherto  taken  no  part  in  political  life,  races,  which  represents  the  negroes  as  in  every  caro  lamblike 
«^ad  it  is  all  the  more  noticeable  that  he  should  be  chosen  by  victims,  as  we  are  to  credit  the  Southern  version,  which 
the  Empress  to  oppose  so  famous  and  so  able  a  Tnan  as  the  attributes  every  collision  to  their  insolent  aggression.  But 
son  of  Jerome.  At  first  Prince  Napoleon  tried  to  make  the  we  have  no  difficulty  in  laying  the  heavier  share  of  the 
Corsicans  believe  that  he  was  no  opponent  of  the  Prince  blame  upon  the  whites  who,  with  greater  intelligence  and 
hnperial,  but  only  of  M.  Rouher  and  the  Empress,  to  whom  with  superior  forces,  ought  to  have  been  exempted  from  the 
he  was  hostile  because  they  were  not  Napoleons,  but  only  disturbance  of  panic,  and  to  hav e  dealt  generously  with  the 
fatal  parasites  of  the  family.  His  journal  said  that  he  had  feebler  race. 

*^o  quarrel  with  the  Prince  Imperial,  and  that  the  Prince  It  is,  however,  the  history  of  the  outbreak  in  New^ 
alone  had  a  right  to  order  out  of  the  field.  It  would  Orleans  that  throws  most  light  upon  the  meaning  and 
however,  that  he  has  been  taken  at  hiH  word.  M.  purposeof  the  outrages  at  Trenton,  Coushatta,  and  elsewhere, 
ietri,  the  secretary  of  the  late  Emperor,  once  his  prefect  The  war  of  races,  it  appears,  was^  not  wakening  Northern 
police,  the  custodian  of  hia  worst  secrets,  and  now  the  feeling  to  a  sufficiently  lively  activity,  while  it  spent  itself 
*®cretary  of  the  Empress,  has  been  sent  to  Corsica  to  in  isolated  murders  and  appeals  to  Judge  Lynch.  It  was 
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were  deposed  by  tbe  result  of  the  war  and  the  enactment 
of  the  fifteenth  amendment.  Whether  political  opinion 
throughout  the  Union  would  sanction  the  establishment  of 
a  strong  military  rule  in  the  Southern  States  it  is  impossible 
to  say,  but  we  should  not  be  surprised  to  see  this  idea 
strenuously  advocated  by  those  whose  interests  are  bound 
up  with  the  chances  of  General  Grant’s  maintenance  in 
power. 


thought,  therefore,  that  a  bolder  measure,  such  as  the 
overcrow  of  a  State  Government  that  had  been  esta¬ 
blished  and  was  supported  by  the  Federal  power,  would 
have  a  more  startling  effect  upon  Northern  politicians. 
The  moans  were  not  wanting,  for  it  was  notorious  that 
Mr  Kellogg’s  Government  in  Louisiana  could  not  stand 
alone  against  the  white  men  of  the  State,  and  that  it 
rested  merely  upon  the  assurance  that,  in  case  of  an  appeal 
to  force,  it  would  be  sustained,  as  it  had  been  before,  by 
the  whole  power  of  the  Federal  Executive.  Against  the 
resources  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  the 
white  men  of  Louisiana,  or  indeed  of  the  whole  South, 
could  not,  and  did  not,  hope  to  make  an  effective  stand. 
The  memory  of  the  crushing  blows  by  which  the  Confede¬ 
racy  was  smitten  down,  and  of  the  indomitable  resolution 
with  which  those  blows  were  dealt  by  the  people  of  the 
North,  is  too  recent  to  allow  the  most  fiery  fanatics  of  the 
White  League  to  cherish  a  hope  that  they  could  renew, 
with  any  prospect  of  success,  the  struggle  of  the  Secession. 
Nor  is  it  probable  that  the  men  of  Louisiana  doubted  that 
the  United  States’  Government  would  continue  in  the 
course  it  had  chosen  a  year  and  a-half  before,  and  would 
maintain  the  power  of  Governor  Kellogg  with  all  the 
resources  at  its  disposal.  At  any  rate,  the  event  has 
shown  that,  as  soon  as  a  resolute  attitude  was  assumed  by 
the  Federal  Government,  the  insurgents  at  New  Orleans 
declined  to  encounter  the  trial  of  strength  they  had 
apparently  challenged.  Before  General  Grant  could 
send  a  single  Federal  soldier  to  what  for  a  few  days 
was  called  the  seat  of  war,  the  insurgents  had  inti¬ 
mated  to  General  Emery  that  they  did  not  mean  to 
try  a  fall  with  the  Powers  at  Washington.  They  surren¬ 
dered  at  once  all  the  advantages  that  had  apparently  fallen 
so  easily  and  completely  into  their  hands,  and  a  cursory 
glance  at  the  situation  might  lead  one  to  conclude  that  the 
Kellogg  faction  is  more  firmly  established  in  power  than  it 
was  a  fortnight  ago.  Wo  fancy,  however,  it  would  be  rash 
to  leap  to  any  such  conclusion.  The  Southerners  have 
made  their  protest  by  the  most  emphatic  acts,  as  they  had 
formerly  made  it  without  avail  in  the  strongest  language. 
It  is  certain  that  Northern  feeling,  which  might  have  passed 
by  with  indifference  the  declarations  and  denunciations  of  a 
White  League,  will  be  compelled  to  pay  attention  to  a  state 
of  things  which,  at  least,  simulates  the  forms  of  civil  war, 
compels  the  Executive  Government  to.  set  in  motion  its 
military  power,  and  throws,  though  for  only  a  few  days, 
one  of  the  gfeat  cities  of  the  Union  into  the  hands  of  a 
number  of  private  citizens,  arming  themselves  in  protest 
against  what  they  declare  to  be  the  pressure  of  an  intoler¬ 
able  grievance.  The  country  cannot  be  prepared  for  the 
recurrence  of  this  revolutionary  excitement,  which  the 
Government  has  to  some  extent  allowed  to  be  excusable  by 
the  amnesty  and  conditional  surrender  that  General  Emery 
granted  to  the  insurgents.  It  is  almost  certain  that  public 
opinion  in  the  North  will  insist  upon  the  consideration  of 
some  new  measures  of  reconstruction  for  the  South,  and 
this,  no  doubt,  was  the  result  at  which  Southern  policy  has 
recently  been  aiming.  But  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
the  sort  of  reconstruction  which  would  now  commend 
itself  to  the  Northern  mind  is  such  as  would  tend 
to  satisfy  the  demands  either  expressed  or  unspoken  of  the 
Southern  whites.  We  do*  not  say  that  the  North  might 
not  have  come  very  soon  to  look  with  a  feeling 
blended  of  remorse  and  compassion  upon  the  political  state 
of  that  haughty  Confederacy  which  once  wrestled  not 
unequally  with  the  whole  force  of  the  loyalty  of  the 
Republic ;  but  in  order  that  this  feeling  should  have  come 
into  operation  it  would  have  been  necessary  for  the 
Southerners  to  place  themselves  thoroughly  cn  rapport 
with  the  prevailing  sentiment  in  the  North.  This  the 
white  people  of  the  South  have  carefully  abstained  from 
doing.  They  seem  indeed  sedulously  to  have  set  themselves 
to  speak  the  words  and  do  the  deeds  which  would  most 
rapidly  and  effectually  alienate  the  North.  The  result  has 
been  that  although  the  buffooneries  and  chicaneries  of  the 
negroes  and  their  carpet-bag  allies  have  disgusted  all  the 
better  classes  of  Americans,  there  is  no  disposition  what¬ 
ever  in  the  Northern  States  to  restore  to  the  Southern 
whites  the  po^^ition  of  political  privilege  from  which  they 


GERMANY  AND  DENMARK. 

At  this  time  of  the  year  the  wild  ducks  of  journalism 
are  generally  on  the  wing.  Perhaps  it  is  not  right,  under 
the  prevailing  game-laws  of  the  Press,  to  interfere  too 
much  with  the  flight  of  an  interesting  canard  during  the 
less  serious  political  season.  Still,  there  is  a  limit  to  all 
things.  When,  therefore,  one  finds  the  alleged  proposal  to 
Denmark  to  enter  into  a  federal  union  with  Germany,  and 
to  become  its  naval  executive,  discussed  day  after  day  by 
various  papers  as  a  solemn  fact,  it  is  time  to  have  one’s 
say.  In  Germany  itself  nobody  was  taken  in  by  the  story. 
Every  one  with  a  political  memory  saw  at  once  that  it  was 
but  the  clumsy  revival  of  a  certain  fine-spun  scheme, 
which  a  few  would-be  diplomatists  had  broached  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  before  the  Gordian  knot 
of  the  Schleswig-Holstein  question  was  cut  by  the  sword. 
That  knot  being  thus  untied,  it  would  be  madness  to  tie  it 
again.  There  are  a  hundred  reasons  why  this  should  not 
be  attempted ;  but  a  single  one  will  suffice.  In  the 
German  Ocean  and  in  the  Baltic  the  nation  to  which 
these  designs  upon  Danish  independence  are  attributed 
possesses  a  large  sea-board  ;  among  its  harbours  is  that  of 
Kiel,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world.  Its  commercial  fleet, 
even  now,  is  only  surpassed  by  that  of  England  and  the 
United  States.  To  develop  a  corresponding  navy — such  as 
it  possessed  at  the  time  of  the  Hansa,  when  Germany  was 
the  great  maritime  power  of  Europe — only  depends  on  its 
own  exertions.  Preparations  are  going  on  at  present  to 
carry  out  this  idea,  which  first  took  root  during  the  German 
Revolution.  The  various  princely  Governments  were  so 
opposed  at  that  time  to  the  establishment  of  a  German 
fleet  that,  after  the  overthrow  of  the  national  movement  of 
1848-49,  the  several  war-ships  wer*e  actually  sold  in  the 
auction  maid- ;  but  on  this  point,  as  on  some  others,  a 
reversal  of  policy  has  latterly  taken  place.  When  the 
German  navy  shall  be  properly  constituted,  we  believe  it 
will  be  found  that  the  interests  of  England  in  the  East, 
which  are  also  the  interests  of  civilisation,  are  thereby 
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The  only  real  question  between  the  Governments  at  her,  1864,  in  favour  of  that  Art.  V.  of  the  Treaty  of  Prsiraw 
Berlin  and  Copenhagen  is  the  one  referring  to  North  which  owes  its  existence  to  a  Napoleonic  threat. 

Schleswig.  It  is,  however,  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  Kabl  Bltnh 

Denmark,  diplomatically  speaking,  possesses  a  right  of  . 

insisting  on  the  fulfilment  of  Art.  V.  of  the  Treaty  of 

Prague;  that  treaty  having  been  concluded  between  THE  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  BOARD. 

Pnissis  and  Austiia,  without  any  other  State  being  a  party  The  concentration  of  authority  effected  by  the  change  of 
to  it.  The  treaty  concluded  in  1864  between  Denmark  the  old  Poor-law  Board  into  the  Local  Government  Board 
and  the  German  Powers  conferred  upon  the  latter  the  pos-  has  produced  a  remarkable  increase  in  the  dignity  and 
session  of  Schleswig-Holstein  in  its  entirety  that  is  to  importance  of  the  office.  Of  course  the  working  of  thw 
say,  with  its  old  historical  frontier ;  only  a  slight  modifi-  Poor-law  still  furnishes  the  larger  part  of  the  business  with 


cation  at  the  Konigs-au,  or^  ^iug  s  River,  being  subse-  which  the  Board  has  to  deal ;  but  several  other  wide  arena 
quantly  agreed  upon.  The  insertion  of  Art.  V .  into  the  of  national  effort  have  been  annexed  from  other  Departmenta 
Treaty  of  Prague,  in  ^  1866,  wm  an  afterthought  of  j  of  State.  The  Home  Office  has  surrendered  to  the  new 
Napoleon  IH.  He,  desirous  of  winning  favour  with  the  |  Department  its  control  of  the  Sanitary  Act,  and  of  the 
Danes,  suddenly  sent,  in  the  midst  of  the  German  civil  or  Local  Government  Act,  of  the  Turnpike-road  and  Highway 
dynastic  war,  a  message  by  Bonedetti,  couched  in  rather  Acts,  and  of  the  Returns  of  Local  Taxation ;  the  Privy 
imperious  language,  asking  Count  Bismarck  to  insert  that  Council  has  given  up  the  charge  of  the  Public  Health  Acts  ; 
clause  by  which  a  retro-cession  of  North  Schleswig  to  and  the  Board  of  Trade  has  abnegated  its  supervision  of  thw 
Denmark  was  stipulated,  if  its  inhabitants  expressed  a  wish  Adulteration  Acts,  the  Alkalis  Act,  and  the  Metropolitan 
to  that  effect  by  a  plebiscite.  Water  Supply  Act.  All  these  new  provinces  of  Govornmeni 

The  Prussian  statesman  who  had  tom  Germany  asunder  l^^ve  been  subdued  and  reorganised  by  Gwydyr  House,  and,, 
with  a  view  of  aggrandising  the  Hohenzollera  dynasty;  if  common  fame  be  not  more  than  usually  untrustworthy,  the 
who  did  not  scruple  to  eject  Austria  from  the  Bund,  and  to  Board  has  already  begun  to  sigh  for  new  worlds  to  conquer, 
cede  Limburg  and  Luxemburg  to  Holland  at  the  bidding  Us  capacity,  indeed,  rivals  the  versatile  aptitude  of  the 
of  the  despot  without  whose  connivance  he  could  not  have  elephant’s  tmnk,  and  descends  from  the  lofty  region  of 
bemm  the  war  of  1866,  yielded  also  to  Napoleon  IH.  on  !  policy,  in  which  the  administration  of  the  Poor-law 


of  the  despot  without  whose  connivance  he  could  not  have 
begun  the  war  of  1866,  yielded  also  to  Napoleon  IH.  on 
the  question  of  North  Schleswig.  The  German  nation  had 
no  hand  in  it.  It  never  ratified  that  transaction.  The 
Prassian  statesman  himself  acted,  as  it  were,  under  com¬ 
pulsion.  Had  he  refused  to  comply  with  the  demand  of  his 
secret  confederate,  a  French  army  might  suddenly  have 
rushed  into  the  Rhine  provinces,  which  at  that  time  were 
denuded  of  troops ;  the  very  fortresses  on  the  Rhine 
having  in  a  great  measure  been  deprived  of  their  ordnance, 
so  as  to  give  to  France  a  kind  of  pledge  I  Count  Bismarck, 
who  had  entered  upon  a  desperate  game,  consequently  was 
not  a  free  agent.  No  wonder  he  finds  himself  to-day  in  a 
somewhat  unpleasant  dilemma.  Either  he  must  tear  that 
Article  V.  to  pieces  which  Louis  Napoleon  forced  upon 
him ;  or  he  must  give  offence  to  the  German  nation,  which 
still  indignantly  remembers  the  time  when  Denmark  lorded 
it  down  to  the  very  gates  of  Hamburg  and  Liibeok. 

Even  the  Times,  so  long  the  advocate  of  Danish 
dominion  over  the  German  Elbe  Duchies,  acknowledges 
that  the  provisions  of  Article  V.  are  rather  undefined, 
perhaps  even  indefinable ;  that  no  time  or  method  is  stipu- 


may  be  placed,  to  such  varieties  of.  the  infinitely  littlo  a» 
the  regulation  of  steam  whistles.  Upon  a  general  review, 
however,  of  the  work  of  the  Department,  three  broad 
divisions  may  be  made.  The  administration  of  the  Poor-law 
is  the  earliest  in  origin,  and  the  highest  in  importance ; 
the  supervision  of  Local  Government  takes  the  next  place  ; 
and  the  control  of  legislation  affecting  the  Public  Health  is 
a  branch  of  official  business  that  is  still  very  imperfectly 
organised,  and  that  appears  to  have  obtained  as  yet  a  vary 
inadequate  measure  of  official  recognition. 

To  begin  with  the  administration  of  the  Poor-law,  it  ie 
satisfactory  to  mark*  that  the  year  1873  shows  a  sensible 
improvement  in  the  expenditure  upon  poor  relief.  Hardly 
any  part  of  the  national  outlay  is  so  clearly  the  measure  of 
a  de^  loss  as  this.  It  is  not  only  that  the  public  money 
is  spent  upon  something  from  which  little  or  no  return  ir 
to  1^  expected,  but  that  the  fact  of  a  claim  being  mode  for 
public  assistance  indicates  a  paralysis  of  so  much  energy 
that  might  be  turned  to  good  account.  The  amount  spent 
on  poor  relief  increased  year  by  year  from  1866  to  1872,. 


iated  for  testing  the  opinion  of  those  to  whom  it  refers ;  nor  rising  from  6,440,0001.  in  the  former  year,  to  more  than 
any  specification  made  of  what  is  meant  by  North  Schleswig.  8,000,0001.  in  the  latter.  But  in  1873  the  outlay  fell  to 
In  its  large  majority,  Schleswig  is  undoubtedly  German.  It  7,692,0001.  We  are  still,  however,  very  far  from  the  lovel 
proved  its  nationality  even  under  the  oppressive  Danish  rule  which  we  stood  eight  years  ago.  But  it  is  not  so 
by  the  vote  of  its  Parliament.  In  the  northern  districts  difficult  to  explain  this  seemingly  discouraging  fact.  After" 
there  lives,  it  is  true,  a  mixed  population  of  Germans  and  the  panic  of  1866  came  the  groat  stagnation  of  trade  ;  then, 
Danes,  which  latter,  however,  during  the  heyday  of  Danish  as  commerce  and  industry  began  to  revive,  the  cost  of 
tyranny,  were  themselves  frequently  designated  at  Copen-  living  took  a  sudden  leap  upwards ;  and  with  this  change 
hagen  as  a  mongrel  ”  race.  To  disentangle  Germans  and  came  not  only  a  necessary  increase  in  the  outlay  upon 
Dftnes  on  that  border-territory  is  a  hopeless  task,  as  hope-  relief,  but  an  augmentation  of  official  salaries.  The  lattci 
less  as  the  attempt  would  be  to  disentangle  Anglo-Scots  causes  still  operate  to  make  the  burden  of  the  Poor-law 
^d  Kelts  in  Ulster.  Either  some  Danes  will  have  to  heavier ;  but  industrial  prospects,  in  spite  of  some  local 
remain  under  German  rule,  or  a  number  of  Germans,  whose  and  temporary  discouragement,  have  brightened  all  over 
remembrance  of  what  they  suffered  in  former  years  is  still  England,  and  to  this  pleasant  change  is  due  in  part 
very  vivid,  would  have  to  be  handed  back  to  the  tender  diminution  in  the  pauper  dead-weight.  But  tliis  alcm<r 
mercies  of  their  former  taskmasters.  would  not  have  been  sufficient  to  work  a  substantial 


diplomatic  standing-ground  in  the  question.  Those  who  law,  with  an  inteUigentcomprenension  oi  ns  principles  uy  wm 
^re  inclined  to  judge  harshly  the  prevailing  national  senti-  local  authorities.  We  are  heartily  glad  to  see  that  the  Boarda 
ment  of  Germany  ought  to  recollect,  in  the  words  of  the  of  Guardians,  under  the  advice^  and  guidance  of  the  Central 
Saturday  R  view,  that  there  is  not  a  single  English  village  authority  at  Whitehall,  are  beginning  to  understand  how  and 
m  the  whole  world  which  acknowledges  foreign  rule,  whilst  why  restrictions  should  be  placed  upon  poor  relief.  The  rate 
^glish  rule  extends  over  every  part  of  the  globe,  the  per  head  was  Gs.  7|d  in  1873  ;  in  the  preceding  year  it  wa» 
^^el  Islands,  Gibraltar,  Malta,  and  HeUgoland  included.  Gs.  lljd. ;  but  in  the  first  year  after  the  esUblishmeut  of 
Bermans  wish  to  stand  well  with  their  Scandinavian  kins-  the  Poor-law  it  was  88.  9^.  Thus,  although  the  improve- 
and  to  forget  old  grievancesr  But  they  know  that  ment  effected  in  a  single  year  swms  very  trifiing,  wheu^we 
laere  is  not  a  single  country  in  Europe — Italy  excepted,  go  back  a  generation  we  can  discern  a  really  enwuraging 
RiDce  the  cession  of  Savoy— where  the  principle  of  nation-  advance.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  what  haa  b^n 
is  carried  out  to  the  letter ;  and  they  therefore  are  hitherto  achieved  has  been  principally  effected  by  a  ftnei 
oth,  as  a  nation,  to  reverse  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  of  Qcto-  enforcement  of  the  workhouse  test,  and  a  steady  redactim* 
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m  conseqilonco  of  the  nambors  of  adalt  able-bodied  paupers. 
In  1871  there  were  172,500  of  this  class  in  receipt  of  relief, 
but  in.  1873  the  number  was  reduced  to  125,000,  and  there 
has  since  been  a  still  greater  decrease.  Another  point  in 
which  an  improved  administration  has  resulted  in  diminish¬ 
ing  most  remarkably  the  claims  upon  the  ratepayers  is  the 
relief  of  vagrants.  On  the  Ist  of  January,  1869,  the  total 
number  of  vagrants  temporarily  relieved  in  English  work¬ 
houses  was  7,020 ;  in  the  corresponding  date  in  1873  only 
3,027  were  so  relieved.  In  the  metropolis  the  reduction 
under  this  head  was  proportionately  much  greater,  the 
respective  numbers  being  on  January  Ist,  1869,  as  many  as 
1,882,  and  on  January  Ist,  1873,  only  615.  “Casuals” 
applying  for  relief  are  now  subject  to  be  identified  if 
habitual  vagrants,  and  become  liable  to  a  very  strict  and 
sovoro  discipline,  which  they  dread  and  avoid.  Tnough  it 
may,  however,  be  admitted  that  much  has  been  done  for 
the  improvement  of  Poor-law  administration,  the  Report 
of  the  Local  Government  Board — for  which  Mr  Stansfeld, 
wo  may  remark,  must  receive  the  credit  and  bear  the 
responsibility — points  out  that  much  remains  to  be  done. 
In  the  metropolis,  in  particular,  the  classification  of  indoor 
paupers,  so  that  a  different  sort  of  treatment  may  bo  applied 
to  the  weak  *  and  the  strong,  the  old  and  the  young,  the 
Inhrm  and  the  able-bodied,  has  been  repeatedly  pressed 
upon  the  attention  of  the  Guardians  by  the  Board,  but  has 
not  yet  been  carried  out. 

The  rest  of  the  work  of  the  Board,  including  the  super¬ 
vision  of  local  government  and  of  the  public  health,  may 
yet  become  as  important,  both  in  the  magnitude  of  its  cost 
and  of  its  consequences,  as  the  administration  of  the  Poor- 
law.  But  at  present  for  much  of  it  merely  the  machinery 
has  been  provided,  and  for  much  more  scarcely  a  working 
plan  has  been  traced  out.  Still,  the  duties  entrusted  to 
the  Board  are  very  complex,  very  arduous,  and  very  grave. 
Sanitary  business  brings  the  ten  authorities  at  Gwydyr 
House  into  relation  with  some  1,400  local  administrative 
bodies,  though  unluckily  London  continues  subject,  in 
matters  of  public  health,  to  the  far  niente  rule  of  its  ves¬ 
tries.  But  outside  the  metropolis  there  are  800  “  Urban 
Sanitary  Authorities,”  an  administrative  unit  that  has 
lately  obtained  some  notice  from  its  connection  with  the 
definition  of  “  populous  places  ”  under  Mr  Cross’s  Licensing 
Act.  There  are  600  “Rural  Sanitary  Authorities,”  most 
of  them  being  the  Boards  of  Guardians  of  Poor-law  Unions. 
Lastly,  there  are  forty-six  “Port  Sanitary  Authorities,” 
appointed  by  the  Board,  and  those  will,  it  is  to  bo  hoped, 
actively  combat  the  importation  of  contagious  diseases  from 
abroad  into  any  of  the  principal  maritime  towns  of  the 
kingdom.  For  the  purposes  of  sanitary  improvements  about 
one  million  sterling  was  borrowed  in  1873,  making  up,  with 
previous  loans,  a  sum  of  12,000,000?.,  spent  upon  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  the  public  health  by  local  administrative  bodies 
in  the  past  quarter  of  a  century.  On  these  loans  interest 
is  paid  at  the  rate  generally  of  3.|  per  cent,  to  the 
Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners.  But  probably  the 
heaviest  burden  upon  the  ratepayers  in  respect  of  improved 
sanitary  administration  will  be  found  to  bo  the  outlay 
upon  salaries.  Up  to  the  end  of  1872  the  Board  had 
sanctioned  the  appointment  of  223  medical  officers  of 
health,  and  in  1873  not  less  than  288  additional  appoint¬ 
ments  were  made.  So  also  up  to  the  close  of  1872,  230 
inspectors  of  nuisances  had  been  nominated  and  confirmed, 
and  in  1873  as  many  as  357  more.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  total  niunber  of  sanitary  authorities 
is  more  than  1,400 ;  and  the  difference  is  by  no  means 
fully  accounted  for  by  a  few  appointments  stated  to  be 
made  for  “  combined  districts.”  A  favourite  plan  with 
small  and  unintelligent  Boards  of  Guardians  is  to  attempt  an 
economy  by  appointing  relieving  officers  and  policemen  at 
nominal  salaries  as  inspectors  of  nuisances.  The  Board 
has  generally  refused — and  we  think  very  properly — to 
sanction  the  election  of  the  former,  and  the  Home  Office 
hxs  prohibited  the  police  from  accepting  the  duty.  The 
Medical  Department  of  the  Board,  formerly  attached  to  the 
Privy  Council,  conducted  42  in8}>ections  in  1873,  chiefly 
having  reference  to  serious  outbreaks  of  epidemic  disease. 
But  this  portion  of  the  work  has  been  more  thoroughly 
dealt  with  in  the  separate  report  of  Mr  Simon.  The  ques¬ 


tions  of  Metropolitan  Water  Supply,  of  Vaccination,  of  the 
appointment  of  analysts  under  the  Adulteration  Act,  and’ 
of  the  sole  control  of  private  Bills  affecting  sanitary  affairs 
receive  all  of  them,  much  interesting  and  instructive  Ulustra^ 
tion  from  this  report.  But  the  administration  of  the  Poor- 
law  and  the  supervision  of  sanitary  work  are  the  two 
pillars  on  which  the  reputation  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  must  rest. 


PATERNAL  GOVERNMENT  IN  THE  HIGHLANDS. 

A  case  recently  tried  at  Stornoway,  the  chief  town  of  the 
most  northerly  portion  of  the  Hebrides,  discloses  a  very 
curious  picture  of  the  way  in  which  the  Highlands  are 
governed.  It  is  particularly  instructive  to  those  who  think 
that  property  in  land  is  simply  property,  nothing  less  and 
nothing  more.  The  theory  of  the  absolute  right  of  property 
in  land  is  reduced  to  an  absurdity,  when  we  imagine  a 
single  person  to  be  the  proprietor  of  the  British  Islands. 
He  would  have  such  enormous  power  that  it  would  be 
ridiculous  to  set  up  a  king  or  a  constitution ;  the  proprietor 
would  be  the  constitution.  It  is  not  likely,  however,  even 
in  these  days  of  colossal  fortunes,  that  any  single  man  will 
ever  get  the  control  of  even  the  half  of  the  British  Islands ; 
but  in  the  Lews — several  islands  forming  the  extreme 
northerly  part  of  the  Hebrides,  and  extending  over  400,000 
acres — the  theory  is  exemplified  in  full  practice.  The 
owner  of  these  islands  is  Sir  James  Matheson,  the  member 
for  Ross-shire,  and  whose  seat  is  on  the  Liberal  side  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Sir  James  does  not  belong  to  the 
class  of  needy  proprietors ;  on  the  contrary,  his  family  has 
sunk  a  vast  sum  of  money  in  improvements.  Nor  is  Sir 
James  an  absentee  landlord,  for  he  has  built  a  magnificent 
residence  on  the  largest  of  the  islands  under  his  sway.  Sir 
James  has  also  the  reputation,  at  least  with  his  larger 
tenants,  of  being  a  good  landlord ;  indeed  he  is  considered 
perfect  in  all  things  save  one — he  is  not  sound  on  the  game 
question.  Surely,  then,  in  the  Lews  we  shall  find  the  Isles 
of  the  Blest.  A  lordly  and  resident  proprietor,  represents^ 
tive  of  a  line  of  merchant  princes,  with  a  vast  quantity  of 
improvable  land, — these  are  surely  the  elements  out  of  which 
a  prosperous  state  is  to  be  made. 

It  would  appear  that  Sir  James  Matheson  reigns  in  the 
Lews,  but,  probably  from  his  multiplied  engagements,  does 
not  govern.  His  representative,  or  chamberlain,  in  the 
islands,  who  figured  in  the  Stornoway  trial,  seems  to  be  the 
actual  governing  potentate  of  the  islands.  This  gentleman, 
who  rejoices  in  the  honest  Highland  name  of  Donald  Munro, 
might  be  called  the  prime  minister  or  grand  vizier  of  the 
Lews,  if  it  were  not  that  such  terms  fail  to  suggest  the 
source  of  his  powers.  He  is  not  properly  to  be  compared 
with  a  grand  vizier,  because  that  august  dignitary  is  the 
delegate  of  an  absolute  monarch,  and  Sir  James  is  not  an 
absolute  monarch,  he  is  only  a  landowner,  and  the  Lews  are 
governed  by  all  the  forms  of  a  local  and  constitution 
regime.  The  only  persons  who  can  be  compared  with 
Donald  Munro  are  the  Emperors  of  Rome.  The  Emperors 
of  Rome  were  not  absolute  monarchs  like  the  Shah,  th^ 
were  simply  illustrious  persons,  in  whom  were  concentrated 
all  the  high  offices  of  the  State.  At  one  time  or  another, 
Donald  admitted  the  soft  impeachment.  He  had  been  com¬ 
manding  officer  of  the  Ross-shire  Artillery  Volunteers ;  e 

was  chief  magistrate  of  Stornoway ;  a  justice  of  the  peace ; 
a  deputy-chairman  of  the  road  trust ;  a  director  of  the 
and  water  companies ;  chairman  of  four  school  boards  an 
four  parochial  boards ;  and,  until  the  so-called  Bemera 
case  occurred,  public  prosecutor,  &c.,  &c.  In  this  way  t 
landlord’s  agent,  or  chamberlain,  has  no  small  share  of 
local  government  of  the  islands.  We  ought  also  to  s^, 
that  nothing  occurred  in  this  trial  to  reflect  upon 
Munro’s  character ;  nothing  incompatible  with  his  being  a 
fair  and  good  agent.  , 

The  trial  of  the  Bemera  rioters,  as  they  were  call  » 
shows  that  the  subjects  of  Mr  Munro  are  not  so  happy  * 
family  as  might  be  expected.  The  fault  certainly  does  no 
lie  in  the  vice  of  the  people,  unless  poverty  is  a  vice.  ”  ® 
Lews  men  are  an  honest,  hardy.  God-fearing  set  of  naen, 
after  the  sternest  and  warmest  sect  of  the  Free 
So  decided  is  their  theological  standing  that  the  Esta- 
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Wished  Church  cannot  be  said  to  exist  within  their  borders. 
They  number  altogether  more  than  22,000,  most  of  whom 
gain  a  precarious  subsistence  by  fishing  and  the  cultivation 
of  small  plots  of  land.  Altogether  the  Lews  might  be 
taken  notice  of  at  the  Admiralty  as  a  splendid  recruiting 
’  ground  for  the  Navy.  In  one  of  the  islands  of  the  group, 
Bemera,  these  small  tenants  have  from  time  immemorial 
been  accustomed  to  eke  out  their  scanty  livelihood  by  keep¬ 
ing  a  few  sheep  on  the  Cuallin  Hills  on  the  mainland,  as 
they  call  it — that  is,  on  the  larger  island  of  Lewis.  Two 
years  ago  they  got  notice  to  quit  their  grazings,  and  after 
considerable  negotiation  they  got  other  lands  in  exchange. 
The  feelings  of  the  people  had  received  a  rude  shock ;  it 
was  a  sad  day  for  them  when  the  last  sheep  had  been 
removed  from  the  Cuallin  Hills  to  make  room  for  .the 
deer.  The  proprietor,  or  rather  his  deputy-lieutenant,  but 
exercised  a  right  of  property ;  ”  still,  these  words  give 
small  consolation  to  men  who  have  been  taught  to  look  on 
deer  as  the  Indian  looks  on  the  white  man.  It  is  the 
signal  for  driving  them  across  the  seas.  To  the  enlight¬ 
ened  townsman  the  love  of  these  poor  people  for  their  native 
soil  may  appear  an  ignorant  and  misguided  passion,  but 
with  them  it  is  a  passion  well-nigh  as  strong  as  death. 
The  Bemera  men  were  not  exterminated  yet,  however ; 
and  the  new  grazings  at  Earshader  which  they  had  got  in 
exchange  satisfied  them,  for  they  were  told  that  they 
should  never  be  turned  out  of  Earshader  so  long  as  they 
paid  their  rents  ;  and  upon  this  understanding,  which  was 
reduced  to  writing,  and  carried  away  by  the  ground-officer, 
they  built  a  stone  wall,  between  six  and  seven  miles  long, 
to  prevent  their  sheep  straying  into  the  adjoining  forest. 
The  grand  chamberlain,  on  his  oath,  did  not  deny  these 
terms,  although  he  was  afflicted  with  a  sad  defect  of 
memory  on  many  points  upon  which  information  was 
desired. 

Before  two  years  had  passed  after  this  arrangement,  a 
sheriff’s-officer  arrived  at  Bemera,  charged  with  summonses 
of  removal  to  fifty-six  families  from  their  houses,  lands, 
and  their  grazings  at  Earshader.  Before  that  worthy  officer 
had  gone  roimd  the  island  the  news  spread,  and  at  one 
place  a  few  boys  and  girls,  with  more  zeal  than  discretion, 
began  to  hoot  the  representative  of  law  and  threw  some 
clods  of  earth,  which,  however,  apparently  were  felt  by  the 
oflBcer  as  an  insult  rather  than  an  injury.  In  his  wrath, 
the  worthy  functionary  declared  he  would  shoot  a  few  of 
them  if  only  he  had  his  gun.  This  threat  was  so  openly 
and  frequently  made  that  it  began  to  excite  alarm  and 
indignation.  It  was  bad  enough  to  be  ejected  in  violation 
of  a  written  agreement  from  the  lands  upon  which  they 
lived,  but  it  was  hardly  to  be  endured  that  they  should 
tamely  submit  to  the  insolent  threats  of  a  sheriff’s-officer. 
Some  of  them  accordingly  accosted  the  sheriff’s-officer  and 
asked  him  if  he  had  threatened  to  kill  them,  and  in  trying 
to  detain  him  to  get  an  answer,  part  of  his  waterproof  coat 
got  tom.  Upon  this  basis  a  portentous  story  of  a  Bemera 
riot  was  spread ;  rumour  had  it  that  the  volunteers  would 
1^  required  to  pacify  the  island  ;  but  when  the  trial  of  the 
noters  came  off,  the  utterly  trumpery  character  of  the 
alleged  assault  was  proved ;  the  rioters  ”  were  unani- 
“iously  acquitted,  and  upon  a  counter-charge  the  sheriff’s 
officer  was  found  guilty  and  punished. 

The  most  remarkable  circumstance  was  that  the  chamber¬ 
lain  never  mentioned  to  Sir  James  Matheson  that  he 
summoned  fifty-six  families  to  pack  up  their  goods  and 
begone.  That  was  a  little  detail  ”  with  which  he  did 
Dot  think  it  necessary  to  trouble  so  august  a  personage  as 
tke  baronet.  On  the  trial  he  explained  that  the  summons 
did  not  mean  what  it  said ;  that  he  intended  to  remove 
them  only  from  the  grazings  which  they  got  in  exchange 
or  the  Cuallin  Hills,  and  that  the  other  part  was  inserted 
in  accordance  with  legal  form.  But  no  such  expla- 
Dation  seems  to  have  been  vouchsafed  to  the  tenants, 
^d  not  a  whisper  of  compensation  for  the  wall  they  had 
built  with  their  own  labour.  This  kind  of  courtesy  seems 
to  have  been  on  a  par  with  the  chamberlain’s  joke,  as  he 
t^led  it,  that  he  would  bring  down  the  volunteers  upon 
hem  if  they  went  to  the  old  grazings.  While  the 
policy  of  the  chamberlain  seems  to  be  to  find  more 
>■0010  for  deer  and  less  for  men,  he  is  to  be  congratu- 


[  lated  on  his  device  for  repressing  the  population.  When 
a  son  of  one  of  the  tenants  marries,  he  naturally  requires  a 
house  to  live  in.  The  landlord  provides  none,  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  tenant  is  compelled  to  put  up  a  house  for  him. 
These  young  couples  are  called  squatters,  and  the  tenant 
who  suffers  them  to  exist  is  fined  by  an  addition  to  his 
rent.  **  Fining  ”  is,  indeed,  the  sole  art  of  government 
that  seems  to  be  in  vogue  in  the  Lews.  If  a  sheep  strays 
into  the  pasture  reserved  for  that  sacred  animal  the  deer, 
its  unlucky  owner  is  fined  half-a-crown  or  throe  shillings. 
It  is  also  stated  that  when  one  of  these  poor  men  has  occa¬ 
sion  to  enter  the  office  of  the  grand  chamberlain  of  the 
Lews,  and  to  present  himself  before  that  august  dignitary, 
he  is  fined  if  his  manners  are  not  satisfactory  ;  if  he  goes  in 
with  his  hands  in  his  pockets ;  or  his  face  does  not  seem 
clean  enough ;  or  his  head  is  covered.  The  poverty  of  the 
islanders,  notwithstanding  all  this  attention  to  them,  is 
deplorable.  The  rental  of  the  islands  is  upwards  of 
23,000Z.,  the  area  upwards  of  400,000  acres,  the  population 
upwards  of  22,000,  and  there  are  but  two  medical  men.  In 
some  instances  the  poor  people  have  to  tramp  on  foot  nearly 
thirty  miles  before  they  can  obtain  medical  help.  They 
are  so  poor  that  they  cannot  even  pay  for  the  supply  of  reli¬ 
gious  ordinances;  and  the  spiritual  wants  of  .the  Lews  are 
supplied  by  considerable  drafts  on  the  Free  Church  mem¬ 
bers  in  Scotland.  They  are  poor,  but  they  are  not  slaves  ; 
and  yet,  in  a  sense,  they  are  slaves,  for  they  are  at  the 
mercy  of  one  man  for  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  that  is 
only  another  way  of  saying  for  life  itself.  The  strange 
thing  is,  that  while  harsh  and,  as  it  appears,  ineffective 
measures,  are  taken  to  repress  the  growth  of  the  human 
population,  more  and  more  room  is  found  for  that  insatiable 
enemy  of  the  poor  Highlanders,  the  deer.  While,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  deer-forest  grows  apace,  hundreds  of  these 
islanders  to  a  great  extent  by  the  aid  of  charity,  emigrate  to 
lands  not  blest  with  the  **  great  proprietor,”  who,  as 
wo  all  know,  is  the  sole  pillar  of  civilisation.  We 
certainly  do  not  blame  Sir  James  Matheson,  or  any 
other  man,  who  but  exercises  the  rights  given  him  by  the 
law.  A  proprietor  looks  to  his  own  pockets,  and  the  law 
requires  nothing  more  at  his  hands.  But  the  question  has 
an  interest  for  the  nation.  What  is  to  become  of  a  country 
where  men  are  driven  out  before  doer  ?  Deer  cannot  fill 
the  ranks  of  our  regiments  or  man  our  fleets ;  nor  help  us 
to  accomplish  the  great  aim  of  our  national  existence,  to 
outbid  the  foreigner  in  the  market  of  the  world.  It  is  as 
a  slight  contribution  to  the  public  enlightenment  in  regard 
to  the  Highlands  that  this  Bemera  case  deserves  notice.  It  is 
a  complete  picture  in  itself.  It  shows  as  in  a  glass  the  policy 
governing  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  All  the  elements 
are  present  that  are  in  other  instances,  and  all  throw  light 
on  the  great  drama  that  is  being  played  out  in  real  life 
before  our  eyes,  the  drama  of  deer  versus  men. 


LORD  RIPON  AND  FREEMASONRY. 

It  is  diflicult  to  avoid  askiog  ourselves  the  question  how 
much  interest  the  secession  of  Lord  Ripon  would  have  excited, 
or  how  much  comment  it  would  have  provoked,  if  it  had 
taken  place  in  the  height  of  the  recent  session,  instead  of  at 
that  precise  period  of  the  year  when  gooseberries  and  sea- 
serpents  are  at  their  biggest,  and  the  daily  papers  are  sorely 
in  need  of  good  subjects  for  a  readable  leader.  His  Lordshij) 
is  an  English  nobleman,  of  considerable  position  and  wealth, 
and  there  is  naturally  more  joy  over  such  a  nroselyte  than 
over  a  mere  commoner,  with  some  few  hundreds  a  year.  The 
apostles  of  Roman  Catholicism  in  England  have  of  late  shown 
themselves  disposed  to  put  a  very  practical  interpretation 
upon  the  precept  which  enjoins  them  to  be  fishers  of  men, 
and  it  is  only  natural  that  the  acquisition  of  a  second  Marquis 
within  a  few  years  should  be  regarded  by  them  as  matter  of 
more  than  usual  exultation.  What  is  strange  is  that  an 
event  intrinsically  so  unimportant  should  have  created, 
apparently,  so  great  a  stir.  The  faith  of  Lord  Ripon  is  really 
a  matter  of  no  more  moment  than  is  the  character  of  the 
^v.  Mr  Beecher.  It  is  a  necessity,  however,  of  that  peculiar 
stage  of  civilisation  in  which  daily  newspapers  feel  it  a  matter 
of  aiscipliue  to  fill  a  certain  number  of  columns  every 
morning,  that  trifling  events  should  every  now  and  then  be 
exaggerated  into  an  almost  absurd  prominence.  Indeed, 
when  we  reflect  how  singularly  barren  the  last  few  weeks 
have  been  of  anything  like  a  telling  incident— short  of  the 


V 


are  Lodges,  of  coiH-se,  and  Lodges.  Every  Lodge  is  in  its  way  a 
dub,  and  if  a  tradesman  were  to  offer  himself  at  the  door^of 
a  fashionable  West-end  Lodge,  and  explain  that  he  was  fre<». 
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Inlerantional  Congress  of  Orientalists,  and  the  tumbling  of 
neronaut  into  the  sea— we  can  only  wonder  that  Lord  Kipon 
hMM  had  so  easy  an  escape.  In  New  V'ork  he  would  have 
heeti  interviewed  by  special  reporters  whose  inveterate 
power  of  questioning  he  would  nave  found  it  almost  as 
dilBcnlt  Co  evade  as  that  of  a  skilled  confessor  with 
^ier  Deus  at  his  fingers’ -ends,  and  we  should  have  been  told 
the  wtiole  story  of  his  conversion  with  all  its  circumstances, 
anil  have  had  the  exact  amount  of  his  property  neatly 
scheduled.  In  default  of  details  of  this  kind  the  English 
having  exhausted  the  species  of  semi-panic  which 
iiwC  seized  it  when  it  found  that  a  rich  peer  had  thought  fit 
to^Moge  one  religion  for  another,  has  chosen  to  busy  itself 
witli  the  collateral  issues  involved  in  Lord  Ripon’s  resigna¬ 
tion  of  his  office  of  Grand  Master  of  the  English  Freeniasons, 
snd  trt  ask  whether  it  is  really  the  fact  that  a  good  and 
devout  Catholic  cannot  possibly  be  a  Freemason.  It  is 
saHonishing  what  a  store  of  knowledge  this  absurd  question 
luiM  evoked,  and  of  how  much  solemn  argument  it  has  been 
tJie  occasion.  P'irst  a  gentleman  who  signs  himself  “  Nemo  ” 
mriteu  to  the  Times  to  point  out  that  the  craft  of  Freemasonry 
imposes  solemn  oaths  concerning  things  trifling  and  things 
ontnowu,  and  that  such  oaths  are  forbidden,  not  only  by  the 
diaeipliue  of  the  Catholic  Church,  but  also  by  the  strict  rules 
of  ocientiHc  morality  as  laid  down  by  Cicero  and  Grotius. 
^Nemo''  is  so  much  in  earnest  on  his  point,  that  he  actually 
preMes  into  his  service  the  rash  oath  of  Herod  Antipas. 
£iogularl^  enough  he  forgets  to  refer  to  Jepthah’s  daughter  ; 
aA<^ still  more  singularly,  he  does  not  see  that  in  pledging 
hiiuaelf  to  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope  on  all  matters  on  which 
benwy  hereafter  pronounce  catAedrd,  a  convert  to  Roman 
CAtboliciHin  imftosesupon  himself  a  far  more  dangerous  obliga¬ 
tion  than  any  to  be  found  in  the  whole  ritual  of  Freemasonry, 
and  one  which,  as  being  an  obligation  concerning  things 
unknown,  Grotius  would  most  certainly  have  condemned. 

Nemo  ”  is  answered  by  a  gentleman  who  points  out  that 
JjorJ  Ri|>on  also  took  several  very  formidable  oaths  on 
Ilia  initiation  as  a  Fishmonger,  and  hints,  in  a  somewhat 
■ioekiog  spirit,  that  if  one  of  the  results  of  Catholicism  on 
Alie  one  baud,  and  of  scientific  morality  on  the  other,  is  to 
forbid  a  man  to  become  a  Fishmonger,  both  Catholics  and 
moral  philosophers  must  find  themselves  landed  in  something 
very  like  a  reductio  ad  abs^irdum.  Another  correspondent 
tMingH  the  question  back  to  its  true  ground  by  pointing  out 
that  the  oaths  which  are  part  of  Freemasonry  are  merely  the 
pretext  ujmii  which  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  condemns 

and  that  the  real  ground  of  its  condemnation  is  that  Free- 
nuuioDs  have,  at  some  time  and  in  some  manner  not  precisely 
upon  record,  made  themselves  obnoxious  to  the  Papal  autho¬ 
rity.  Lastly,  a  gentleman,  whom  it  is  diflicult  to  acquit 
of  a  certain  sense  of  humour,  writes  from  the  Archbishop’s 
bouse  at  Westminster,  to  point  out  that  the  Freemasonic 
oath  imposes  ujion  the  neophyte  the  terrible  sanction  of 
having  his  lips  burnt  with  a  red-hot  iron,  his  hand  cut  off, 
bis  tongue  torn  out,  his  throat  cut,  and  his  corpse  hung  up  in 
lodge  unring  the  admission  of  a  new  brother;”  while  he 
gravely  asks  us  to  believe,  upon  the  authority  of  one  Alban 
Stoke,  that  this  terrible  penalty  was  actually  inflicted  u|)on 
a  rtxreuiit  brother  in  the  Grand  Lodge  of  London,  some  cen¬ 
tury  and  a-half  ago. 

Ixird  Ripon,  as  Ixinl  Zetland’s  successor,  must  know  the 
secrets  of  Freemasonry,  such  as  they  are,  thoroughly.  Cicero 
somewhere  wonders  how  an  augur  can  ever  meet  an  augur 
without  a  smile.  How  an  intelligent  man  can  possibly  with 
a  grave  face  go  thrungli  his  initiation  as  a  Royal  Arch  Mason 
it  is  a  little  diflicult  to  understand.  If  we  mav  venture  a 
conjecture  on  a  matter  ho  purely  personal,  we  should  think  that 
the  severest  trial  of  faith  to  which  Lord  Ripon  has  yet  been 
ex)KiS(‘<l  tmist  have  been  the  command  to  give  ui)  so  harmless 
;mu  entertaining  a  diversion  as  is  the  practice  or  the  Masonic 
crafL  To  seriously  argue  that  the  purposes  of  Freemasonry 
are  lawful,  and  that  its  oaths  and  obligations  are  consequently 
defensible  on  etiiical  and  religious  grounds,  would  be  little 
short  of  an  insult  to  common  sense.  Amongst  the  many 
learned  treatises  which  Puntagruel  studied  in  his  youth  in  the. 
library  of  St  Victor  was  one  entitled  “  Sutoris  adversus 
^Hondiim  qui  fri^jonatorem  euni  Vi)cai'>erat,et  quod  friponatores 
avn  aunt  damnati  ab  EccUddr  The  thesis  of  Rabelais’ 
cobbler  is  to  all  intents  and  jnirposes  revived  when  we 
gravely  ask  ourselves  whether  “the  Church”  does  or  does 
not  exceed  its  legitimate  sphere  in  forbidding  its  members 
4u  reunain  or  become  Fieemasons.  It  has  pleased  the  Pope  to 
curse  all  Freemasons  ex  eathedid^  and  we  believe  that  the 
terms  of  the  anathema  were  so  general  and  sweeping  as 
to  iiiclude  with  the  Freemasons  the  Odd  Fellows,  the  Druids, 
ilie  Ancient  Britons,  the  Foresters,  and  the  Ancient  Order  of 
United  Buffaloes.  It  is  not,  we  imagine,  part  of  the  discipline 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  that  no  Roman  Catholic  is  to  be  a 
Buffalo.  And  yet,  unless  there  be  some  recondite  distinction 
Letweeu  the  two  societies,  which  nothing  short  of  an  infalli¬ 
ble  judguieut  can  discern,  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  see  why  the 


Vatican  should  tolerate  the  Buffaloes,  as  de  facto  it  does.  anA 
aflix  the  major  excommunication  to  Freemasonry 
quoestio subtUissima  involved  in  the  thesis — “  quod  ‘Buffalo^* 
non  sunt  damnati  ab  EccUsidf  is  one,  the  full  discussion  f 
which  Sir  George  Bowyer  cannot  too  soon  undertake. 
time,  to  the  mind  not  trained  in  the  niceties  of  casuistry  th* 
difference  which  separates  a  free  and  accepted  Mason  from  a 
Ancient  Buffalo  is  very  much  the  difference  between  tweedle^ 
dum  and  tweedledee.  The  Freemasons  are  no  doubt  to 
certain  extent  a  secret  society,  and  it  is  perhaps  hardly  worth 
while  asking  in  sober  earnest  whether  a  writ  could,  to  use 
the  words  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  “open  the  doors”  of  a 
Masonic  Lodge,  or  whether  the  tiler  w’ould  then  and  there  run 
the  officer  of  the  Court  through.  The  practical  fact  is,  that 
any  man  can  become  a  Mason  who  wants  to  do  so.  There 


born,  and  of  good  report,  and  wanted  light,  he  would  very 
soon  be  sent  about  his  business.  Tradesmen  have  Lodges  of 
their  own  ;  and  the  idea  that  all  Freemasons  are  equal,  and  of 
the  same  grade,  except  at  the  precise  moment  that  they  are 
going  through  their  shibboleth,  is  purely  theoretical.  Indeed 
the  advantages  of  Freemasonry  are  very  absurdly  over-rated. 
It  is  useful  to  a  certain  extent  for  a  man  who  travels  much  to 
be  able  to  tip  the  sign  to  innkeepers,  the  skippers  of  steamers 
and  the  strangers  who  face  him  at  the  uMe  dhdte.  Bat! 
apart  from  this,  all  that  the  man  who  joins  a  Lodge  has  really 
to  expect  is  a  certain  number  of  very  heavy  and  indigestible 
meals  in  the  course  of  each  year.  If  he  chooses  to  devote 
himself  seriously  to  all  the  mummeries  of  the  craft,  and  to 
become  a  Grand  Architect,  or  a  Perfect  Master,  or  a  Master 
in  Israel,  or  a  Knight  of  the  Rosy  Cross,  he  can  then,  no 
doubt,  work  his  way  from  his  own  Lodge  into  another,  and  so 
possibly  end  by  becoming  a  high  ofiicer  in  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  England,  and  habitually  meeting  peers  and  other  sudi 
people  of  importance  in  Great  Queen-street.  Perhaps  a 
young  man  who  wishes  to  make  useful  friends  might  do  worse 
than  to  deliberately  make  a  study  of  Masonry,  although  he 
will  find  that  his  initiation  into  the  higher  degrees  will  cost 
him  a  very  considerable  sum.  It  is  indeed  doubtful,  upon 
the  whole,  whether,  if  he  is  a  young  barrister  in  want  of 
briefs,  or  a  young  physician  in  want  of  patients,  he  would 
not  effect  his  purpose  more  cheaply  and  certainly  by  joining 
a  good  club  and  making  regular  use  of  the  strangers’  room. 
The  question  is,  for  obvious  reasons,  one  to  which  it  is  very 
difficult  to  get  a  candid  answer.  It  is  certain,  however,  thid 
a  man  can,  if  he  likes,  “  work  ”  Freemasonry,  exactly  as  he 
can  work  a  call  to  the  Bar,  or  a  University  degree,  or  a  member¬ 
ship  of  a  City  Guild.  Except,  however,  with  some  such  ulterior 
object  it  is  almost  impossible  to  understand  what  reasonable 
motive  a  man  can  have  for  proceeding  to  the  higher  degrees. 
To  become  an  ordinary  Mason,  and  to  attend  at  Lodge,  and 
to  go  in  for  the  usual  dinners  and  suppers  that  ai*e  the  chief 
part  of  the  craft,  is  all  well  enough.  Beyond  this, 
masonry  is  the  merest  nonsense  ;  nor  is  there  really  anything 
known  to  Masons  of  the  higher  orders  and  ranks  of  which 
the  profanum  vulgm  ol  apprentices  and  fellow-crafts  have  not 
the  fullest  cognisance.  The  sole  duties  of  the  Grand  Master 
of  England,  as  distinguished  from'any  ordinary  master  Mason, 
or  even  apprentice,  are  to  dress  himself  in  various  gorgeous 
regalia,  and  sit  on  a  throne.  Thus  placed,  he  has,  pro  digni’ 
tate  officii,  to  go  through  certain  very  ludicrous  litanies,  as 
little  edifying  and  fully  as  tedious  as  the  ritual  recently  pre¬ 
scribed  for  the  pilgrims  to  Poutigny.  And  yet,  coutempUble 
as  the  whole  thing  is,  it  is  no  Tight  matter  to  be  acquired. 
Indeed,  the  amount  of  time  and  trouble,  and  positive  physi¬ 
cal  exertion,  which  a  man  must  spend  upon  Masonry  to 
qualify  himself  for  the  post  of  Grand  Master  of  England 
would  be  sufficient  to  enaole  him  to  make  himself  a  thorough 
waltzer,  a  perfect  master  of  battalion  drill,  and  an  accom- 

^lished  player  at  lawn  tennis,  to  get  by  heart  ‘The  Ingoldsby 
egends’  and  Tupper’s  ‘Proverbial  Philosophy,’  and  to  po^ 
himself  beyond  even  the  possibility  of  error  in  the  forms  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  the  rules  of  evidence  at  Nisi  Pr^^t 
and  the  table  of  precedence  in  Burke’s  ‘  Peerage.’  That  a 
man  should  take  all  this  trouble  about  what  is,  after  all, 
nothing  more  than  Ancient  Buffaloism  upon  a  suoipt^us 
scale,  is  intelligible  enough,  if  he  does  it  as  he  goes  to  gard^ 
parties  and  tea  fights,  and  attends  scientific  conver^ziou^^“ 
the  hope  of  making  himself  known  and  of  meeting  pei*sons 
whose  friendship  may  possibly  prove  useful.  But  that  a  man 
with  no  such  object  in  view  should  proceed  from  one  degr.e  m 
Masonry  to  another  out  o:  pui-e  love  of  the  thing,  would 
almost  incredible  did  we  not  know  it  to  be  actually  ' 

Indeed,  to  those  who  fully  understand  all  tliat  was  imphed  in 
the  fact  that  Lord  Rip  >n  was  Grand  Master  of  Euglauu,  i 
will  be  quite  intelligible  that  his  lordship  should  have  join 
the  Roman  Catholic  communion,  and  that  he  should  haveie 
it  bis  duty  to  show'  his  allegiance  to  his  new  faith  by  solemo  j 
abjuring  the  harmless  masquerade  of  the  craft 
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roarched  them  off  to  the  pound  under  his  own  personal  super- 
intendenoe,  and  gave  strict  orders  that  they  were  not 
to  be  released  till  the  owner  had  paid  ten  shillings, 
^me^  people  will  think  that  these  were  not  very  dis¬ 
tinguished  prisoners  for  the  son  of  Runjeet  Singh,  the 
“  Lion  of  Lahore.”  It  is  a  curious  reflection  that  the  son  of 
a  man  who  founded  a  great  kingdom  should  be  reduced  to  the 
inglorious  task  of  impounding  bullocks,  and  insisting  upon  a 
ransom  of  ten  shillings !  But  this  is  a  world  of  changes. 
Oldman  heard  of  the  wrath  of  Prince  Dhuleep  Singh  and 
the  capture  of  his  cattle,  when  he  was  quietly  jogging  along 
in  his  gig  on  his  way  to  a  neighbouring  town  on  the  evening 
of  the  event,  all  unconscious  of  what  had  transpired,  and  he 
at  once  drove  to  the  Prince’s  residence  to  make  explanations. 
He  communicated  his  errand  to  the  house-steward,  who  re¬ 
ceived  him  courteously,  but  the  matter  was  too  momentous  to 
be  settled  by  anybody  short  of  the  chief  authority,  and  Old- 


grievatices,  and  tne  least  inclined  to  ride  upon  the  ton  oi  his 
coiuDiission.  To  be  sure,  malicious  foreigners  say  tliat  this 
proceeds  as  much  from  intellectual  sluggishness  as  from  easy¬ 
going  good-nature,  and  that  the  irregularities  of  English 
behaviour  and  the  tendency  to  ignore  the  statute-book  are 
the  result  of  our  being  too  dull  to  be  capable  of  preserving 
insistency.  This  explanation  derives  some  countenance  from 
the  extraordinary  habit  that  we  have  of  doing  what  is  right 
in  our  own  eyes,  and  remaining  all  the  time  under  a  convic¬ 
tion  that  we  have  done  right  in  the  eyes  of  the  law.  It  must 
always  be  a  marvel  that  Englishmen  have  contrived  to  or¬ 
ganise  the  most  Republican  form  of  government  that  the 
world' has  ever  seen,  and  yet  continue  to  abhor  the  name  of 
Republic  ;  that  no  nation  observes  a  stauncher  loyalty  to  the 
person  of  the  sovereign,  and  that  yet  we  most  indignantly 
resent  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign  to  exercise 
the  merest  shred  of  substantial  power.  Whatever  be  the 
explanation,  such  things  are  ;  and  whether  the  roots  of  them 
lie  in  our  moral  or  in  our  intellectual  nature,  they  must  be 
taken  account  of  in  all  endeavours  to  imitate  our  customs. 

Some  such  reflections  as  these  can  hardly  but  occur  to  any 
one  who  reads  an  account  of  a  recent  endeavour  on  the  part 
of  Prince  Dhuleep  Singh  to  carry  out  his  idea  of  an  English 
squire  and  game-preserver.  The  Hindoos  are  a  very  adaptive 
race,  and  Prince  Dhuleep  Singh,  with  the  help  of  the  pension 
of  48,000^.  which  the  English  Government  paid  him  in  return 
for  the  sacrifice  of  his  kingdom  in  the  Piinjaub  and  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  having  his  head  cut  off  in  the  natural  course  of 
Oriental  rule,  has  hitherto  contrived  to  present  a  very  decent 
imitation  of  the  English  aristocrat.  He  has  bought  an  Eng¬ 
lish  estate,  and  married  an  English  wife  ;  he  is  reported  to 
be  a  favourite  at  Court,  he  was  conspicuous  in  St  Paul’s  at 
the  thanksgiving  for  the  recovery  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
his  name  is  often  to  be  seen  in  the  subscription  lists  of  chari¬ 
table  institutions.  But  Prince  Dhuleep  Singh  lacks  one  thing 
— he  is  not  an  Englishman,  and  the  imitation  is  always  sure 
to  break  down  at  certain  points.  One  of  those  points  is  dis¬ 
covered  in  a  letter  sent  by  a  neighbour  of  the  Prince,  a  Mr 
Stephen  Oldman,  to  the  Bury  Free  Press.  Oldman  rents, 
with  other  land,  an  old  clover  layer  of  thirty-three  acres  im¬ 
mediately  adjoining  an  extensive  heath  in  the  occupation  of 
Prince  Dhuleep  Singh.  This  layer  is  exceedingly  convenient 
for  the  Prince’s  hares  and  rabbits,  and  they  avail  themselves 
ofitwithoutceremony;but  Oldman,  like  a  much-suffering  Eng¬ 
lishman,  would  seem  to  have  borne  these  visitations  so  meekly 
that  when  the  Prince’s  sheep  also  strayed  on  the  clover,  instead 
cf  at  once  impounding  them,  heallow’ed  one  which  was  particu¬ 
larly  well  satisfied  with  its  quarters  to  stay  there  for  more  than 
a  week  before  he  sent  word  to  have  it  removed.  One  hot  day 
in  August,  however,  Oldman's  cattle  were  guilty  of  making 
unconscious  reprisals.  On  this  hot  day,  the  poor  man  says 
in  his  letter,  “  when  the  flies  were  stinging  sharply,  three  of 
my  bullocks,  goaded  to  gadding  by  their  tormentors,  vritYi 
tails  erect,  broke  from  the  control  of  their  herdsman  (as  is 
well  known  poor  tormented  animals  sometimes  will),  and, 
rushing  among  the  furze  on  the  adjoining  heath,  disappeareil 
from  his  view.”  The  phenomenon  is,  indeed,  perfectly  well 
known  to  all  who  have  been  in  the  country  in  the  hot  months 
■—readers  of  Latin  and  Greek  will  remember  tliat  it  was  a 
subject  of  remark  in  the  days  of  Homer  and  Virgil ; — and. 


man  was  admitted  to  a  personal  interview  with  the  Prince.  It 
was  then  evening,  but  the  sun  had  not  gone  down  upon  the 
wrath  of  Prince  Dhuleep  Singh.  On  the  contrary,  the  more 
he  thought  over  the  matter  the  more  he  was  incensed  at  the 
outrage.  Ten  shillings  was  the  ransom  he  had  fixed,  but  when 
I  Oldman  was  introduced  to  him  his  price  had  risen  to  fifteen. 
In  vain  Oldman  reminded  him  of  the  strayed  sheep,  and  the 
fact  that  he  had  restored  it  without  thought  of  recompense 
on  the  ground  that  its  trespass  was  one  of  the  inevitable  acci¬ 
dents  of  agriculture.  That,  the  Prince  said,  was  his  shep¬ 
herd’s  affair.  Oldman  should  have  “impounded  the  sheep 
and  charged,  and  he  would  have  made  his  shepherd  pay  the 
amount”  If  fifteen  shillings  were  not  paid,  he  would  detain 
the  bullocks,  and  Oldman  might,  if  he  chose,  seek  his  redress 
at  law.  It  was  not  so  much  the  money  that  he  cared  for,  as 
that  he  was  “ determined  to  punish** 

We  believe  that  very  few  English  landowners  would  have 
put  themselves  in  so  ludicrous  and  undignified  a  position  as 
this  foreign  imitator.  But  with  all  our  patriotism  we  are 
bound  to  admit  that  a  correspondent  has  sent  to  us  a  case  of 
petty  tyranny  and  ingratitude  on  the  part  of  a  native  land- 
owner  which  comes  very  little  short  of  the  action  of  Prince 
Dhuleep  Singh.  Lord  Inverurie,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Earl 
of  Kintore,  recently  attained  his  majority,  and  the  event  was 
celebrated  by  his  father’s  tenantry  with  enthusiastic  rejoic¬ 
ings.  The  youth  was  banmieted,  we  believe,  and  received  a 
complimentary  address.  That  was  not  long  ago,  and  the 
other  day,  says  the  Montrose  Review^  two  of  the  tenants  were 
summoned  to  Inglismaldie  House,  where  Lord  Inverurie  had 
taken  up  his  residence.  The  men  went  joyfully,  it  is  said, 
expecting  to  hear  of  a  return  entertainment  from  the  flat¬ 
tered  proprietor  to  his  tenantry  ;  but,  instead.  Lord  In¬ 
verurie  brusquely  informed  them  that  they  had  each  of 
them  a  dog,  ordered  them  to  destroy  the  animals  because 
they  distur^d  his  father’s  game,  and  instantly  left  the  room. 
It  would  be  a  delicate  question  in  casuistry  to  determine 
whether  Lord  Inverurie  or  Prince  Dhuleep  Singh  showed  the 
greater  want  of  consideration  for  his  social  inferiors.  Of 
course,  it  might  be  argued  that  Lord  Inverurie  is  a  Scotch¬ 
man,  so  that  John  Bull’s  reputation  for  good  sense  might  be 
saved  after  all ;  but  the  aristocracy  of  Scotland  are  such 
a  mongrel  race  that  we  doubt  whether  the  Scotch  would  be 
prepared  to  bear  the  blame  of  their  little  tyrannies.  And 
the  truth  is  that  game-preserving  all  the  island  over  does  not 
seem  to  be  specially  fitted  for  the  development  of  the  con¬ 
science.  The  childish  rivalry  for  the  biggest  bag,  which  has 
reduced  English  sport  to  an  amusement  not  much  superior  to 
lying  in  wait  in  a  pigsty  for  the  opportunity  of  a  snot  at  a 
covey  of  barn-door  fowls,  would  seem  to  have  overpowered 
every  other  consideration  in  the  mind  of  the  English  souire, 
and  has  driven  him  to  many  petty  tyrannies  at  which  his 
grandfather  would  have  blushed.  The  out-door  life  of  our 
rural  aristocracy  has  many  advantages.  It  produces  a 
healthy,  hardy,  good-natured  race  of  men.  But,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  healthy,  good-natured  men  often  do  a  great  deal  of 
mischief  without  thinking  of  it.  They  are  so  self-satisfied 
that,  after  a  day  spent  in  the  exercise  of  their  good-natured 
energy,  they  can  always  retire  to  rest  with  a  good  conscience. 
They  require  strong  cases  to  be  presented  to  them  to  awaken 
their  sympathies,  and  are  careless  of  grievances  which  they 
consider  petty  and  sentimental.  Hence  it  is  that  our  “  bar¬ 
barian  ”  landowners,  though  very  good-natured  fellows  and 
very  willing  to  relieve  any  distress  that  they  can  understand, 
are  still  as  a  body  fairly  open  to  the  reproach  that,  like  the 
mills  of  God,  they  grind  exceeding  small. 


THE  LANDOWNERS  OF  SCOTLAND. 

Towards  the  close  of  last  Session  a  Blue  Book  of  211 
pages  was  issued,  entitled  *  Scotland.  Owners  of  Lands  and 
Heritages.’  This  is  the  first  instalment  of  the  New  Domes¬ 
day  Book  for  the  United  Kingdom,  which  was  to  be  presented 
to  the  country  in  compliance  with  the  motion  of  Lord  Derby. 


II 
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The  chief  object  of  the  promoters  of  this  return  was  admitted 
to  be  the  dispersal  of  the  crude  notions  of  land  tenure 
reformers,  as  to  the  number  of  landed  proprietors  who  were 
in  possession  of  the  soil  of  this  country.  Nor  can  it  be  denied 
that  considerable  exaggeration  has  prevailed  in  many  quarters 
as  to  the  actual  numMr  of  proprietors.  Ernest  Jones,  in  one 
of  bis  most  celebrated  and  eloquent  lectures,  stated  that  there 
were  less  than  30,000  landlords  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
0,000  of  them  being  in  Ireland  ;  and  he  further  particularised 
as  to  Scotland,  that  five  men  held  one-fourth  of  its  soil,  and 
twelve  men  the  half.  These  fibres  have  been  repeated  at 
many  a  democratic  meeting,  audf  they  were  even  reproduced 
in  a  pamphlet  published  in  the  course  of  last  month  ;  that  is, 
since  the  printing  of  the  returns  now  before  us.  The  reform 
of  our  land  system  is  speedily  coming  to  the  fore,  as  one  of 
the  political*  battle-cries  of  the  immediate  future ;  and  as 
unfounded  statements  only  do  damage  to  those  who  use  them, 
it  was  much  to  be  desired  that  the  ground  should  be  cleared 
of  all  the  mist  and  haze  that  hung  round  the  statistics  of  the 
subject  Up  to  the  present  time  all  that  the  most  honest  of 
us  could  do  was  to  make  calculations  founded  on  agricultural, 
electoral,  or  other  returns,  which  had  only  an  indirect  bearing 
on  the  points  which  we  wished  to  solve.  There  were  no  data, 
on  which  to  found  our  surmises,  one  whit  more  satisfactory 
than  those  of  a  century  ago,  when  it  w^as  estimated  that  the 
landlords  of  the  United  Kingdom  numbered  250,000  ;  and  the  | 
consequence  was  that  a  most  amusing  discrepancy  arose 
among  the  speakers  and  writers  of  different  shades  of  politics,  a 
(liscrepancy  that  varied  from  the  600,000  of  the  Extreme  Right, 
to  the  30,00!),  or  even  less,  of  the  Extreme  Left.  But  the 
New  Domesday  Book  was  to  definitely  settle  all  these  points 
of  dispute,  and  in  this  expectation  its  issue  was  awaited 
with  equal  anxiety  by  the  holders  of  diametrically  opposite 
opinions.  The  portion  that  relates  to  Scotland  has  now  been 
made  public,  and  it  has  already  been  quoted  with  a  shriek  of 
exultation  by  several  prominent  members  of  the  Conservative 
party. 


it  is  unpleasant  to  find  that  we  cannot  place  complete  reliance 
upon  them.  The  Comptroller-General  of  Inland  Revenue  fo 
Scotland,  in  whose  hands  this  compilation  was  placed,  can  onlv 

spak  of  “its  general  accuracy,”  and  complains  of  the  obstacle 
thrown  in  his  w’ay  by  certain  agents  of  large  estates,  who  not 
uufrequently  refused  to  furnish  the  requisite  information.  It 
certainly  seems  strange  that  the  Government,  who  ordered 
this  return  to  be  made,  did  not  exercise  the  powers  that  they 
might  so  easily  have  obtained  of  insisting,  under  a  sevei^ 
penalty,  upon  every  landowner  returning  a  full  and  true 
return  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  holding.  That  the 
figures  in  this  Blue  Book  are  often  seriously  at  fault,  can  be 
proved  beyond  dispute.  There  is  a  considerable  variation 
between  the  total  acreage  of  each  county  as  given  in  these 
paps,  and  as  given  in  the  annual  agricultural  returns.  Where 
it  is  found  to  be  less  than  in  the  agricultural  returns,  we  are 
free  to  suppose  that  the  balance  may  be  common  or  common¬ 
able  lands  not  claimed  by  any  special  owner  ;  but  such  an 
explanation,  or  indeed  any  explanation,  except  that  of  a  serious 
blunder  in  one  or  other  of  the  compilations,  is  impossible 
when  we  find  several  counties  whose  aggregate  acreage  ex¬ 
ceeds  that  of  the  apicultural  returns  ;  Caithness,  for  instance 
is  always  described  as  having  an  area  of  455,708  acres,  but  its 
total  acreage  is  here  given  as  471,763. 

There  is  yet  another  fault  to  find  with  the  arrangement  of 
these  pages.  It  would  have  been  much  more  satisfactory  to 
all  parties  concerned,  and  could  not  have  given  much  more 
trouble,  if  the  alphabetical  list  of  “owners”  had  been  a  con¬ 
tinuous  one  for  the  whole  of  Scotland,  and  not  broken  up  into 
the  thirty-four  counties.  As  it  is,  we  have  to  refer  to  thirty- 
four  different  places  in  the  book  before  we  are  satisfied  as  to 
the  exact  amount  of  acres  possessed  by  any  one  proprietor, 
instead  of  being  able  to  see  it  at  a  glance. 

But  whatever  are  the  sins  of  omission  and  commission  in 
these  pages,  it  will  be  w’ell  to  learn  what  it  really  does  tell  us, 
and  to  put  together  in  a  condensed  form  the  result  of  no 
small  amount  of  labour.  Though  the  statement  of  Mr 
Ernest  Jones,  already  quoted,  as  to  the  smallness  of  the 
number  of  Scotch  proprietors  is  proved  to  be  exaggerated,  it  is 


A  careful  investigation  of  these  closely-printed  columns  of 
names  and  figures  will  not  be  thrown  away,  if  it  can  be 
thereby  ascertained  what  ground  there  is  for  triumph  on  the 
part  of  those  who  are  content  to  rest  and  be  thankful.  At 
the  first  blush  there  is  some  reason  for  the  rejoicing  of  the 
landowners,  whose  aim  and  object  it  will,  of  course,  be  to 
prove  how  large  a  class  of  their  fellow-men  share  their  rights 
and  privileges.  From  the  abstract  at  the  end  of  the  volume, 
which  has  found  its  way  into  most  of  our  daily  papers,  it 
appears  that  there  are  no  less  than  132,230  landowners  in  the 
thirty-four  counties  of  Scotland.  But  it  would  be  w’ell,  before 
coming  to  any  conclusion,  to  turn  to  the  commencement  of 
the  volume,  and  there  find,  from  the  prefatory  remarks,  w’ho 
are  the  “owners  ”  that  form  this  grand  total.  “ In  the  cate¬ 
gory  of  ‘owners  *  are  included  feuars,  leaseholders  of  99  years 
or  upwards,  and  life-renters,  whether  in  virtue  of  office  or 
otherwise.”  Now  this  paragraph,  simple  as  it  may  seem, 
destroys  the  elaborate  and  expensive  return  of  three-fourths 
of  its  value.  What  the  country  desired  to  know,  and  what 
Lord  Derby  professed  to  wish  to  put  on  record,  was  the  num¬ 
ber,  acreage,  and  value  of  the  different  landed  estates  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  And  here  we  have  the  whole  return 
thrown  into  confusion  and  uncertainty  by  the  lumping 
together  of  landowners,  feuars,  leaseholders,  and  life-renters. 
Surely  it  would  have  been  a  simple  thing  to  have  placed  an 
asterisk  by  the  side  of  every  one  of  these  fancy-owners,  if  it 
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eternally  and  for  ever  an  Embodied  God,  wearing  a  glorified 
human  form.  The  mental  eidolon  thus  presented  is,  un- 
doubt^ly,  to  minds  of  a  certain  cast,  a  relief  from  the  strain 
of  a  faith  which  forbids  the  attribution  of  any  form  to  the 
supreme  object  of  worship.  A  better  reason  for  the  success 
of  Swedenborgianism  has  been  that  its  founder’s  system  of 
spiritual  interpretation— all  Scripture  having,  as  he  affirmed,  a 
Cel^tial,  a  Spiritual,  and  a  Natural  interpreUtion — has  opened 
a  wide  door  for  the  imposing  of  a  purer  and  ever*adoring  theo¬ 
logical  meaning  upon  the  md  formulas.  The  Swedenborgians 
are  the  real  Broaa  Churchmen  of  the  age,  and  much  of  the 
newest  of  new  wine  may  be  found  iu  the  old  bottles  of  texts 
held  in  their  dexterous  hands.  In  the  report  to  which  we  have 
referred  their  most  distinguished  minister,  the  Bev.  Augustus 
Clissold,  speaks  of  the  Second  Advent  having  already  taken 
place  “  by  the  revelation  of  the  Lord  in  the  clouds  of  Scrip¬ 
ture''  In  those  same  **  clouds  ”  they  have  beheld  so  orilliant 
a  reflection  of  the  brightest  modern  light,  that  to  outsiders 
it  would  seem  superfluous  for  them  to  extend  the  search 
much  further,  lastly,  the  acceptance  of  the  visions  of  their 
teachers  as  veritable  occurrences,  has  prepared  the  minds  of 
many  Swedenborgians  to  afford  a  welcome  to  the  marvels  of 
Spiritualism,  and  the  present  furore  in  this  direction  has  no 
doubt  resulted  in  fresh  zeal  for  the  doctrines  of  Swedenborg. 
But  whatever  causes  may  prolong'  the  life  or  extend  the 
influence  of  such  apocalyptic  creeds,  whose  corner-stone  is 
the  assurance  that  some  man  has  entered  into  unique  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  Almighty,  and  received  special  revelations 
from  on  high,  we  must  needs  believe  that  their  days  are 
numbered,  and  that  the  slow  but  steady  pressure  of  time  and 
reason  must  in  the  long  run  close  oy&e  them.  Different  in 
their  origin,  different  also  in  their  destiny,  must  be  the  creeds 
whose  teachers,  like  Theodore  Parker  and  Keshub  Chunder 
Sen,’  make  no  pretension  whatever  to  authority  or  special 
privileges  of  any  kind,  but  who  merely  appeal  to  the  hearts 
and  intellects  of  their  followers,  and  encourage  them  to  trust 
to  reason  and  conscience,  instead  of  to  the  voice  of  priests  or 
prophets.  Had  it  been  true,  as  his  enemies  have  repeatedly 
sta^,  that  the  leader  of  the  Brahmo  Somaj  had  claimed  or 
accepted  honours  as  of  a  messenger  of  God,  from  that  hour 
we  should  have  known  that  his  work  must  fail ;  but  as 
nothing  has  been  further  from  him  than  such  pretensions,  as 
he  has  been  truly  a  preacher  of  religion  and  righteousness, 
and  nothing  more,  we  have  good  hope  that  it  may  be  among 
the  foremost  of  the  agencies  for  tne  regeneration  of  India 
that  his  band  of  missionaries  have  gone  north.  One  of  them, 
his  cousin  and  the  President  of  me  Brahmo  Association,  F. 
R  Mozoomdar,  during  the  last  summer,  addressed  the 
London  public  several  times,  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  iu  St. 
George’s  Hall,  and  at  Finsbury,  and  again  last  Sunday  at 
Little  Portland-street  Chapel  Those  of  our  readers  who 
have  heard  his  eloquent  and  fervent,  but  withal  thoroughly 
rational  and  well-balanced  words,  will  have  little  difficulty 
in  agreeing  with  Professor  Max  Muller,  in  his  Inaugural 
Address  at  the  Congress  of  Orientalists,  that  **  one  can  hardly 
trust  one’s  eyes  ”  or  ears,  in  reading  or  listening  to  some 
these  our  Eastern  brothers,  so  completely  are  they  fitted  to 
take  a  place  along  with  the  foremost  intellects  of  the  age. 
Those  who  wish  to  understand  the  deeper  part  of  their  feel¬ 
ings,  the  root  of  their  reli^ous  zeal,  should  procure  a  tiny 
little  book  just  published  oy  Isbister,  Ludgate-hill,  wherein 
Miss  S.  D.  Collet  has  tianslated  the  very  l^utiful  Services 
and  Prayers  used  in  their  public  and  private  devotions. 

Feancbs  Power  Cobbe. 


A  sum  of  9,632,  being  the  estimated  total  of  the  iwnd  fide 
owners  of  land  unbuilt  upon,  whose  holding  do  not  reach  to 
the  amount  of  one  acre.  Under  the  other  head  of  those  who 
own  an  acre  and  upwards,  we  have  already  reached  16,402. 
From  these  we  deduct  twenty  per  cent.,  on  account  of  fancy- 
holders  and  repetitions  of  names,  leaving  a  sum  of  13,122; 
and  the  same  reason  that  caused  us  under  the  Jast  head  to 
divide  the  total  by  six,  now  makes  us  (taking  the  different 
circumstances  into  account)  divide  this  by  three,  leaving  a 
total  of  4,374  owners  of  the  soil  in  holdings  of  one  acre  and 
upwards.  The  grand  total  then  of  this  calculation  gives  us 
14,006  Scotch  proprietors ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  think 
this  estimate  is  if  anything  too  large.  The  further  issue  of 
these  returns  for  England  and  Wales,  as  well  as  for  Ireland, 
is  understood  to  be  in  progress.  It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that 
they  will  not  be  carried  out  on  the  same  principles  that  have 
prevailed  in  the  collection  of  these  Scotch  statistics,  or  they 
will  be  rendered  comparatively  valueless. 

J.  Charles  Cox. 


siastical  history.  It  is  easy  enough  to  understand  how, 
working  on  minds  prepared  for  credulity  by  early  education, 
men  of  powerful  character  should  exercise  vast  influence  on 
their  contemporaries  during  some  brief  period  of  illusion. 
Pretenders  to  Divine  commissions,  like  Mokanna  Montanus, 
the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain  ;  a  multitude  of  Romish  saints  ; 
and,  iu  later  times,  fanatics  and  impostors  like  Joanna 
Southcote,  Richard  Brothers,  Ludovick  Muggleton,  Brother 
Prince  of  the  Agap^mone,  and  Mr  Harris,  of  Lake  Erie,  may 
be  supposed  to  lead  captive  the  imaginations  of  a  few  score 
or  hundreds  of  men  and  women,  while  the  promises  they 
hold  out  are  still  within  reach  of  hope,  and  time  has  not 
proved  their  revelations  illusory.  But  it  is  singular  indeed 
that  such  prophets  can  maintain  their  contending  year  after 
year,  while  the  world  has  gone  on  peacefully  spinning  on  its 
axis,  regardless  of  their  assurances  that  the  Last  Day  was 
immediately  impending,  and  that  their  followers  would  be 
caught  up  in  the  clouds,  when  it  has  become  obvious  to  the 
meanest  capacity  that  the  Divine  inspiration  which  they 
boast  has  failed  to  lift  them  a  single  step  above  the  frailties 
of  mortality.  Nay,  when  the  seer  is  dead  and  buried,  the 
faith  of  his  disciples  always  survives  for  awhile,  and  we 
know  not  whether  to  this  day  there  be  not  some  who  still 
trust  that  Joanna  Southcote  will  (as  her  tombstone  promises) 
^‘return  to  earth  in  greater  power  ”  and  redeem  at  last  her 
promise  of  becoming  the  mother  of  the  Second  Shiloh.” 

Among  such  unaccountably  surviving  religions,  though 
very  superior  to  those  which  we  have  named,  we  must  needs 
reckon  the  Swedenborgian  Creed,  which  still  holds  its  place — 
and  by  no  means  an  unhonoured  one — among  the  minor 
churches  of  England.  It  is  now  just  one  hundred  and  two 
years  since  the  learned  Swedish  nobleman,  Baron  Emanuel 
Swedenborg,  died  in  London,  having  found^  the  New  Jeru¬ 
salem  Church  nearly  twenty  years  wfore,  in  the  year  1743, 
when  he  began  to  receive  revelations  and  see  visions.*  The 
Sixty-fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Swedenborg  Society,  just 
published,  informs  us  of  the  activity  wherewith  the  members 
of  the  Church  in  London  and  Manchester  publish  and  dis¬ 
tribute  ‘The  True  Christian  Religion,’  ‘The  Apocalypse 
Kevealed,’  ‘  The  Heaven  and  Hell,’  ‘  The  Arcana  Celesta,’  and 
other  works  of  the  Seer ;  and  also  of  efforts  made  in  Italy, 
Russia,  and  Scandinavia  for  the  extension  of  his  doctrines. 
No  doubt  there  are  several  special  causes  for  this  prolonged 
existence  of  Swedenborgianism,  in  spite  of  the  failure  of  its 
founder  to  append  such  a  test  of  the  reality  of  his  journey 
through  the  realms  of  space,  as  would  have  been  riven  had 
he  not  stopped,  with  the  astronomy  of  his  age,  at  the  planet 
Saturn,  ana  never  discovered  that  the  solar  system  contains 
Jt  least  two  worlds  beyond.  In  the  first  place,  the  passion 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


MB  P.  A.  TATLQB  AND  THE  AIA^EDED  DEBTS  OF  THE 
PBINOB  OP  WALES. 

Sir, — I  shall  be  obliged  if  you  will  print  the  enclosed  letter, 
with  my  reply  to  the  demand  therein  contained. 

The  writer  may  be  correct  in  asserting  that  I  am  “  public 
property,”  and  bound  to  answer  the  questions,  however 
rudely  asked,  of  any  one  “  of  the  constituency  of  the  nation 
but  he  is,  I  think,  incorrect  in  his  inference  that  I  am  there¬ 
fore  bound  to  accept  without  protest  every  private  insult  that 
a  political  opponent  may  think  fit  to  proffer.  I  do  not, 
therefore,  respect  the  “  private  ”  endorsed  upon  the  seal  of 
my  correspondent’s  letter  : — 

48a  Prince  of  Wales’s-road,  Hav^rstock-hill 
Sept.  19, 1874. 

Sir, — I  assume  that  you  cannot  contradict  the  assertion  that, 
whether  for  good  or  evil,  you  are  public  property,  and  that,  when 
addressing  your  constituents  at  Leicester^  you  do  not  entirely 
ignore  the  fact  of  being  collaterally  one  of  the  representatives  of 
the  constituency  of  the  nation. 

The  approval  or  disapproval  of  one  who  may  occupy  a  subordi¬ 
nate  position  in  society  m^y  be  to  you  a  matter  of  the  most 
profound  indifference,  unless  the  conviction  reaehes  your  peroep- 


flwt  of  the  latter  is  said  to  have  been  a  spectral  army  of 
j  ’inning  about  his  apartment— an  experience  which  a  physi- 
*n  would  probably  have  little  doubt  how  to  classify. 
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tion  that  it  if  the  exposition  of  the  riews  and  opinions  of  a  large 
section  who  scrutinise  the  conduct  of  public  men,  particularly  of 
those  who  court  a  spurious  popularity  by  professing  to  be  the 
organs  of  the  public  mind. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  class  to  which  you  professedly  belong 
to  deal  most  frequently  with  the  cant  stereotyped  phrase  “the 
voice  of  the  countr}','’  made  available  as  a  species  of  clap-trap  to 
excite  the  passions  of  an  ignorant  multitude ;  and  it  is  under  this 
aspect  I  ask  you  upon  what  authority  you  made  the  statement 
referring  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  which  has  been  emphatically 
and  distinctly  repudiated  by  the  Daily  Tdegi'aph  of  the  IZth  inst. 

I,  for  one,  utterly  reject  the  Republican  notions  some  men 
entertain  ;  and,  in  the  interests  of  a  Monarchy  such  as  ours,  with 
the  best  form  of  Government  the  world  can  produce,  I  feel  con¬ 
strained  to  ask  you  to  substantiate  what  you  have  said,  or  to 
admit  in  the  face  of  the  country  that  your  statements  are  wilful 
and  deliberate  falsehoods. 

Politically  speaking,  let  me,  in  conclusion,  say  that  a  very  great 
proportion  of  the  “voice  of  the  country”  look  upon  you,  and 
men  of  your  type,  as  political  nuisances,  whose  benefit  the  com¬ 
munity  at  large  may  well  question,  when  a  life-time  is  devoted  to 
pandering  to  the  worst  passions  of  the  people  by  foul  and 
infamous  inuendos,  and  by  that  political  use  of  base  capital, 
coined  with  the  impress  of  the  mggettio  falsi  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  suppressio  veri  on  the  other. 

1  am.  Sir,  yours  obediently,  B.  Francis. 

My  explanation  of  the  nature  of  the  connection  between 
my  name  and  the  alleged  debts  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  the 
more  necessary  because,  in  your  paper  of  this  week,  you  say 
“  there  certainly  is  a  very  small  modicum  of  truth  in  the 
statement  that  the  Member  for  Leicester  has  addressed  his 
coiiHtituents  on  the  subject.” 

There  is  no  modicum  of  truth  in  the  statement.  The 
whole  truth  is  this.  Immediately  after  the  proposal  was 
made  in  Parliament  to  provide  an  annuity  for  Prince  Leopold, 
I  received  a  vote  of  thanks  (amongst  many  others)  from  a 
working  man’s  club  for  the  protest  1  made  against  the  vote. 
I  wrote  a  few  lines  in  reply,  not  intended  for  publication — 
as  every  one  who  has  read  the  note  must  perceive  at  once — • 
and  in  that  note  I  said  (referring  to  a  rumour  then  prevalent 
in  the  llouse  of  Commons  and  in  the  clubs)  that,  should  a 
vote  be  proposed  for  paying  the  debts  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
it  should  and  would  meet  with  determined  opposition.  1 
apeak  from  memory,  not  having  the  note  at  hand.  I  was 
much  annoyed  at  seeing  the  letter  in  print,  and  expressed  my 
great  dissiitisfaction  to  the  secretary  of  the  club,  partly 
because  1  thought  it  neither  good  policy  nor  good  taste  to 
give  form  and  shape  to  what  was  but  rumour,  however  widely 
credited  ;  but,  still  more,  because  my  allusion  to  Messrs  Burt 
and  Macdonald,  which,  in  the  private  note,  was  a  defence  of 
those  gentlemen  from  an  aspersion  upon  them,  became  in  a 
published  document  a  mere  impertinence.  “The  head  and 
front  of  my  offending  hath  this  extent,  no  more.” 

I  very  seldom  care  to  protest  against  abuse,  even  when 
founded  on  misapprehension  of  facts  ;  but,  for  obvious  reasons, 
the  ])aragraph  in  the  Examiner  seems  to  call  for  explanation 
as  making  me  appear  to  endorse  the  erroneous  fact,  as  well  as 
hold  the  wicked  opinion. 

For  the  rest  I  may  assure  Mr  Francis  that  the  fact  that  I 
am  regarded  by  opponents  as  a  “  political  nuisance  ”  is  one  of 
the  few  rewards  of  a  political  life,  which,  to  the  independent 
member,  offers  no  prizes,  and,  indeed,  but  few  alleviations 
for  the  sacrifices  required.  I  am,  &c., 

Brighton,  Sept.  20,  1874.  P.  A.  Taylor. 


THE  ARRESTS  AT  VILLA  RUFFI. 

Sir, — I  read  with  interest  an  article  which  appeared  lately 
in  your  paper,  on  the  shameful  treatment  of  the  Republicans 
arrested  at  Villa  Ruffi  and  other  places.  The  kindness  with 
which  you  speak  of  our  Italian  friends  induces  me  to  hope 
that  a  few  particulars  from  one  who  resides  in  Italy,  and  who 
interests  himself  in  the  wonderful  changes  now  going  on  in 
that  country,  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  your  readers.  It  is 
a  pity  that  English  Liberals  should  interest  themselves  so 
little  in  a  country  so  deserving  of  their  sympathy.  As  you 
are  already  well  aware.  Signor  Saffi,  one  of  the  Roman 
Triumvirate  of  1849,  and  twenty-eight  others  have  been 
illegally  arrested,  on  the  charge  of  belonging  to  the  Inter¬ 
national.  This  charge  I  believe  to  be  entirely  without 
foundation ;  Safh,  a  man  whose  honour  has  never  been 
impugned  even  by  his  enemies,  entirely  repudiates  it ;  but 
what  imputed  crime  could  ever  justify  the  treatment  our 
friends  have  experienced  since  their  arrest  ? 

Confined  for  weeks  in  the  fortress  of  Spoleto,  where  one  of 
them  (Valzania)  still  lies  seriously  ill,  they  have  now  been 
transferred  to  the  prison  of  Perugia.  Will  it  be  believed, 
that  these  high-minded,  honourable  men,  were  conducted, 
handcufed  like  common  felons,  on  foot  to  the  railway  station, 
from  thence  to  Perugia  in  third-class  carriages,  and  then 
again,  (still  handcuffed  two  and  two),  on  foot  up  the  steep 
road  to  Perugia?  This  disgraceful  scene  took  place,  not¬ 


withstanding  the  late  hour,  in  presence  of  a  large  and 
indignant  crowd.  A  whole  regiment  of  infantry  and 
numerous  posse  of  “guarde  di  pubblica  sicurezza”  assisted 
at  the  glorious  exploit  of  the  monarchical  party,  the  mom 
honest  of  whose  ve^  partisans  are  ashamed  and  grieved  at 
the  conduct  of  their  chiefs.  I  may  add  that  three  of  the 
accused,  who  were  sent  in  advance  of  the  others,  were 
compelled  to  travel  in  the  company  of  a  party  of’ galley 
slaves,  and  that  it  was  entirely  owing  to  chance  that 
the  same  indignity,  was  not  offered  to  the  others !  “The 
Authorities”  wished  to  subject  Signor  Valzania  to  the  same 
treatment,  but  were  with  difficulty  prevailed  upon  to  abandon 
their  cruel  intention  by  the  energetic  remonstrances  of  the 
physician  who  attended  him. 

Sir,  it  is  a  shame  that  English  Liberal  or  quasi-Liberal 

i'ouinals  should  abet  in  such  iniquities,  by  systematically 
Loodwinking  the  public  as  to  the  real  state  of  affairs  in  thi 
country.  I  blush  for  the  English  name  when  I  think  that 
the  columns  of  “  leading  ”  papers  are  constantly  open  to  the 
calumnies  of  mercenary  writers  in  the  pay  of  the  most 
unprincipled  Government  in  Europe,  while  the  much  maligned 
Republicans  have  scarce  a  friend  of  note  in  all  the  British 
press,  scarce  a  pen  to  write  a  good  word  for  them,  unless  it  be 
your  own.  I  find  the  most  lamentable  ignorance  exists  among 
nearly  all  my  English  acquaintances  as  to  the  real  state  of 
affairs,  religious  and  political,  in  Italy.  The  so-called 
Moderate  party  is  fast  losing  credit  with  men  of  honour ;  and 
no  wonder,  when  the  men  who  represent  it  outrage  common 
decency  by  acts  such  as  I  have  just  described.  It  is  a  com¬ 
fort  to  think,  however,  that  these  acts  of  illegal  violence  must 
greatly  accelerate  the  inevitable  collapse  of  the  monarchy. 
“  It  is  the  last  straw  that  breaks  the  camel’s  back  ;”and  poor, 
patient,  priest-ridden,  over-taxed  Italy  will  at  last  shake  off 
the  mighty  burthen  imposed  upon  her  by  the  reaction. 
Financially.'and  morally  things  are  becoming  worse  and  worse ; 
and  I  really  believe  that  they  would  not  be  borne  any  longer 
were  it  not  for  the  dread  of  foreign  interference.  The  present 
Government  is  thoroughly  unpopular,  except  perhaps  in 
Piedmont  and  parts  of  Venetia.  Hated  alike  by  the  Ultra- 
montanes,  consisting  of  the  aristocracy  and  the  poorest  and 
most  ignorant  of  the  peasantry,  and  by  the  priests  on  the  one 
hand,  and  by  the  educated  classes  and  artizans  on  the  other, 
its  position  is  not  an  enviable  one.  Does  it  deserve  abetter  r 

I  am,  &c.,  R.  H.  Dtas. 

P.S. — You  will  have  heard  of  the  arbitrary  arrest,  and 
subsequent  release  on  bail,  of  Signor  Alberto  Mario,  an  ex- 
Colonel  of  Garibaldi  and  husband  of  the  celebrate  Miss 
Jessie  White. 


THE  BIBLE  AND  THE  SCHOOL. 

Sir, — Captain  Maxse  having  challenged  me  in  your  colnmns 
respecting  a  subject  which  I  have  never  treated  in  your 
columns,  and  that  one  of  great  public  importance,  I  am  rdoc- 
tantly  obliged  to  trespass  once  more  on  your  space  and  my 
time  to  set  forth  clearly  the  points  at  issue  between  us. 

My  contention  is  that  no  system  of  Education  is,  for  the 
children  of  Englishmen,  either  practicable  or  worthy  the 
name  that  does  not  include  a  knowledge  of  the  Bible  ;  inas¬ 
much  as  such  knowledge  is  specially  insisted  on  by  nine- 
tenths  of  our  people  on  religious  grounds,  and  generally  by 
all  on  the  ground  that  the  Bible  is  so  intimately  connected 
with  us  as  a  nation,  that  to  be  ignorant  of  it  is  to  be  incapa¬ 
ble  of  comprehending  our  literature  or  history,  political  or 
social,  as  well  as  those  of  Europe,  and  of  very  much  of  the 
world  besides.  In  fact,  the  history  of  the  last  nineteen  cen¬ 
turies  becomes  an  absolute  blank  if  the  Bible  be  omitted  from 
the  account.  So  that  if  only  for  its  influence  upon  mankind 
externally,  and  altogether  apart  from  its  intrinsic  value  as  a 
record  of  the  development  of  religion  and  conscience,  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  it  is  indispensable  to  anything  claiming  to  constitute 
Education  in  any  liberal  sense  of  the  term. 

The  sole  obstacle  to  its  use  consists  in  the  fact  that  many 
religious  bodies  have  made  it  the  basis  of  teaching  and  pra^ 
tice  which  do  not  find  general  acceptance.  That  is,  while  ml 
read  or  desire  the  Bible  to  be  read,  all  do  not  interpret  it  in 
the  same  way. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  seems  to  me  that  the- only 
way  of  reconciling  the  views  of  all  parties  is  by  having  the 
Bible  read  in  the  schools  with  such  verbal  explanation  as 
may  render  the  text  intelligible,  but  without  any  comments 
that  might  tend  to  make  it  an  instrument  of  proselytism. 
Thus  no  statement  or  explanation  involving  beliei  or  doctnne 
should  bo  admitted,  but  parents  and  teachers  elsewhere 
should  be  left  free  to  build  up  their  own  superstructure  or 
tenets  upon  the  simple  foundation  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
Biblical  text. 

To  this  Captain  Maxse  objects  that  it  is  impossible  for  an 
honest  teacher  to  avoid  committing  himself  to  one  side  ^ 
another,  for  the  reason  that  he  must  give  a  direct 
questions  such  as,  “  Did  the  sun  ever  stand  still  ?  ”  or 
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ft  man  ever  rise  from  the  dead  ?  ”  or  otherwise  imply  the 
Jirection  of  his  own  personal  bia& 

Now,  so  far  from  i^reeing  with  Captain  Maxse  that  a 
teacher  is  morally  obliged  to  declare  himself  in  respect  to 
guch  questions,  I  regara  it^  as  self-evident  that,  inasmuch  as 
the  teacher  would  be  appointed  on  the  express  condition  that 
he  should  instil  into  his  pupils  facts  and  not  opinions,  he 
would  act  a  part  the  very  reverse  of  honest  in  doing  what 
Captain  Maxse  says  he  ought  to  do.  To  give  a  positive 
answer  one  way  or  the  other  to  such  questions  as  the  above, 
instead  of  replying  that  they  are  questions  of  theology  and 
not  to  be  treated  in  that  place,  or  that  Christians  generally 
receive  the  statements  of  the  Bible  as  literally  true,  would 
constitute  a  gross  violation  of  his  trust. 

But  practically,  ns  teachers  well  know,  the  difficulty  does 
not  exist,  since  children  are  far  too  eager  to  get  their  lessons 
over  to  care  to  ask  any  questions  whatever;  while  the 
teachers  themselves,  being  trained  and  paid  officials  and  not 
zealous  amateurs,  are  little  likely  to  be,  as  Captain  Maxse 
seems  to  picture  them  to  himself,  so  eager  to  obtrude  on 
their  pupils  their  own  private  views  on  religion  as  to  forget 
their  duty  and  imperil  their  appointments. 

When  Captain  Maxse  styles  such  a  method  of  using  the 
Bible  in  Schools  impnwticable,  he  can  hardly,  I  think,  have 
considered  how  infinitely  less  practicable  would  be  the 
attempt  to  force  on  the  English  people  a  system  consisting 
simply  of  the  rudimentary  instruments  of  knowledge,  and 
prohibiting  all  general  and  moral  culture,  and  all  knowledge 
of  the  words  of  the  Bible. 

For  the  parents,  too,  as  well  as  for  the  children  and 
teachers.  Captain  Maxse’s  objection  seems  to  me  to  lack  any 
real  basis,  inasmuch  as  parents  generally  are  content  that 
their  children  should  acquire  a  veAml  knowledge  of  the  Bible 
at  school,  trusting  to  the  atmosphere  of  their  homes  to  influ¬ 
ence  their  interpretation  of  it  in  the  desired  direction.  More¬ 
over,  by  refusing  to  give  any  Biblical  instruction  whatever 
in  the  schools.  Captain  Maxse  would  render  the  employment 
of  the  professed  religious  teacher  inevitable,  whereas  in  num¬ 
berless  instances  parents  would  otherwise  be  content  with 
the  mere  school-readings. 

The  introduction  of  Denominational  teachers  into  the 
National  School-rooms  at  stated  periods,  in  order  to  instruct 
the  children  of  their  respective  denominations  in  their  various 
distinctive  tenets,  would  be  altogether  at  variance  with  the 
purpose  of  the  buildings  and  the  spirit  and  intention  of  the 
Vacation  Act.  Yet  some  such  compromise  as  this  would  be 
rendered  almost  inevitable  were  Captain  Maxse’s  plan 
adopted  ;  and  it  has  actually  been  proposed  by  the  Education 
League  as  a  fitting  solution  of  the  difficulty. 

A  final  word  on  my  proposal  for  “  nationalising  ”  the  Esta¬ 
blished  Church,  which  Captain  Maxse  finds  so  difficult  of 
apprehension. 

What  I  propose  is  simply  to  remove  all  limitation  on 
opinion  and  expression,  and  to  require  of  the  “  ministers 
that  they  be  persons  properly  educated  and  competent  to 
instruct  others,  in  respect  of  ability,  acquirements,  character, 
and  tone.  The  proposal  is  based  on  the  confidence  I  have  in 
the  capacity  of  man,  free  and  developed  by  culture,  to  attain 
the  highest  and  best  thought — not  unanimity  of  thought, 
inasmuch  as  antagonism  seems  to  be  the  appointed  condition 
of  human  progress. 

By  questioning  the  sanity  of  a  scheme  that  would  compre¬ 
hend  in  one  vast  National  Educational  Institution,  such  as  I 
seek  to  make  the  Church,  minds  as  variously  constituted  as 
those  indicated  by  Captain  Maxse,  he  shows  that,  while  he 
d(^  not  appreciate  the  value  of  free  thought  and  speech,  he 
still  clings  to  the  old  ecclesiastical  notion  of  an  infallible 
cnterion  of  truth.  Captain  Maxse,  moreover,  evidently  fails 
to  consider  that,  under  a  regime  which  fostered  freedom  and 
wpansion  instead  of  narrowness  and  enmity,  such  men  as  Dr 
Manning  and  Mr  Bradlaugh  (to  take  the  first  two  names  on 
his  list)  would  not  be  altogether  what,  under  existing  influ¬ 
ences,  social  and  other,  they  have  become.  Ti-ained  under 
happier  circumstances,  the  idealism  of  the  one  and  the 
realism  of  the  other  might  fairlv  be  expected  to  combine 
and  work  together  harmoniously  for  the  common  end  of  the 
general  good.  Not  that  any  system  in  School,  Church,  State, 

^iety  will  ever  do  away  with  those  inevitable  and  desir¬ 
able  difl'erences  of  mental  constitution  in  which,  and  not  in 
any  mere  book,  “sectarianism”  has  its  foundation. 

t  will  add  only  that  in  forming  my  conclusions  on  these 
questions  I  have  striven  to  exclude  any  prejudices  or  prepos¬ 
itions  I  myself  may  have  in  respect  of  persons  or  parties, 
t-hurch  or  Bible,  and,  shunning  all  exclusiveness,  have  endea- 
cijde^  ^  consider  only  those  broad  and  comprehensive  prin- 

be  invokes 


Tht  PhUoaofhy  of  History  in  Francs  and  Germany.  By  Robert  Flint, 
Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  and  Political  Economy,  University 
of  St  Andrews.  Edinburgh  and  London  :  Blackwood  and  Sons.' 

All  departments  of  science  appear,  as  Professor  Flint 
reminds  us,  to  be  adopting  historical  methods.  The  recent 
addresses  of  Professors  T3mdall  and  Huxley  may  serve  to 
illustrate  the  growing  importance  attached  to  a  study  of 
the  history  of  a  science  as  a  condition  of  a  complete  com¬ 
prehension  of  its  doctrines.  The  same  holds  good  in  a 
still  higher  degree  of  the  so-called  moral  sciences.  No 
student  of  psychology  would  attempt  to  understand  the 
modem  aspects  of  the  doctrine  of  perception  or  conscience 
without  going  back  to  the  most  prominent  developments  of 
these  doctrines  in  ancient  and  modem  systems  of  philo¬ 
sophy.  A  scientific,  or,  as  Mr  Flint  prefers  to  call  it,  a 
philosophical  study  of  history  is  just  now  attracting  a  large 
amount  of  intellectual  activity,  and  will  probably  attract  a 
still  larger  amount  by-and-by.  It  is  highly  desirable  that 
all  those  who  pursue  this  line  of  research  should  be  familiar 
with  the  most  important  conceptions  which  have  been  held 
respecting  the  movements  and  processes  of  history.  The 
work  now  before  us  is  the  commencement  of  an  attempt  to 
supply  speculative  students  of  history  with  the  gist  of  what 
has  been  written  on  this  difficult  subject.  It  consists  of  a 
very  full  and  critical  account  of  the  principal  speculations 
on  history  in  France  and  Germany,  the  countries  which 
have  been  most  productive  of  new  and  striking  conceptions 
respecting  the  order  of  historical  events.  To  this  resume 
of  other  writers’  theories  Mr  Flint  prefixes,  in  the  form  of 
an  introduction,  his  own  ideas  respecting  the  nature  and 
conditions  of  a  philosophy  of  history. 

We  think  that  Professor  Flint  has  shown  himself  fully 
equal  to  the*  useful  work  which  he  has  here  undertaken. 
Although  some  of  his  ideas  on  historical  phenomena  may 
strike  the  critical  reader  as  somewhat  indistinct,  the  writer 
is,  on  the  whole,  clearly  imbued  with  the  modem  and 
scientific  conception  of  social  development ;  and  this  par¬ 
ticipation  in  a  truly  scientific  view  of  his  subject  gives 
clearness  and  coherence  to  his  numerous  criticisms  on  the 
speculations  of  previous  writers.  Further,  with  respect  to 
the  reading  and  scholarship  involved  in  his  task,  Mr  Flint 
proves  himself  to  be  amply  equipped  for  his  enterprise. 
The  volume  indicates  throughout  a  wide  and  careful  study 
not  only  of  the  particular  theories  expounded  but  also  of 
the  more  abstract  philosophical  ideas  with  which  these  are 
organically  connected.  The  author  displays,  too,  a  consi¬ 
derable  power  of  grasping  a  mode  of  thought  or  line  of 
argument  even  when  it  most  widely  diverges  from  his  own. 
Thus  his  work  will  be  a  valuable  text-book  to  English 
students  of  historical  speculation,  and  there  are  few,  we 
suspect,  who  may  not  in  its  pages  become  acquainted  with 
theories  of  social  progress  as  yet  unknown  to  them. 

Mr  Flint,  rightly  we  think,  does  not  attempt  to  define 
the  philosophy  of  history  except  in  a  very  general  and 
vague  manner.  The  only  common  presupposition  of  all 
the  various  theories  which  are  included  under  this  name  is 
some  notion  of  “  a  development  of  the  mind  and  spirit  of 
the  human  race,”  a  conviction  that  “history  has  not  been 
abandoned  to  caprice  and  chance,  is  not  mere  anarchy  and 
chaos,  but  embraced  within  a  system  of  order,  more  or  less 
perfect.”— (Page  2.)  And  it  is  probable,  as  Mr  Flint  sug¬ 
gests,  that  the  philosophy  of  history  is  as  old  as  history 
itself : — 

The  first  question  man  proposed  to  himself  may  have  been  that 
which  Milton  puts  in  the  mouth  of  Adam— “How  came  I  thus, 
how  here  ?  ” — (Page  3.) 

The  philosophy  of  history,  our  author  tells  us  further  on 
(p.  8),  is  not  “  a  something  separate  from  the  facts  of 
history,  but  a  something  contained  in  them.”  It  is  simply 
their  interpretation.  Any  attempt  to  explain  particular 
sequences  of  history,  such  as  the  rise  and  fall  of  a  given 
nation,  must  involve  principles  susceptible  of  universal 
application,  and  so  contains  the  germ  of  a  philosophy  of 
history. 

Mr  Flint  briefiy  reviews  the  growth  of  historical  specu¬ 
lation  from  its  earliest  form — that  of  a  mere  chronicle  of 


where  the  institutions  of  a  great^and  would-be 
ce  country  are  concerned. 

I  am,  &c.,  Edward  Maitland. 

Oxford  and  Cambridge  Club,  Sept.  23,  1874. 
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and  sufficiently  full  epitome  of  the  theories  of  upwards  of 
twenty  French,  and  of  a  similar  number  of  German,  writeig 
on  the  philosophy  of  history.  Some  of  these  names,  as  for 
example,  Wegelin,  Lasaulx,  and  -Lotze,  will  be  compara. 
tively  new  names  to  the  majority  of  English  readers.  The 
writer  shows  a  fine  appreciation  for  modem  German 
thought,  and  is  singularly  well-informed  as  to  the  latest 
results  of  German  criticism.  There  are  few,  if  any  other 
Englishmen,  we  suspect,  who  could  so  ably  characterise 
Lotze’s  position  in  contemporary  philosophy  as  Mr  Flint 
has  here  done.  The  author’s  criticisms,  too,  are  for  the 
most  part  singularly  acute  and  just.  We  must  refer  our 
readers  to  the  elaborate  arguments  urged  against  theories 


individual  affairs,  such  as  one  finds  under  Oriental  despo¬ 
tisms — to  its  scientific  stages  (pp.  9-27).  The  character¬ 
istics  of  Jewish,  Greek,  Eoman,  and  Mediaeval  history  are 
clearly  illustrated  and  their  value  for  historical  speculation 
estimated.  With  respect  to  the  ecclesiastical  histories  of  the 
Middle  Ages  which  attempted  to  account  for  all  events  as 
ordered  by  Providence  for  the  prosperity  of  the  Church,  Mr 
Flint  holds  that  while  they  err^  in  subordinating  all  things 
to  the  Church  and  in  depreciating  and  degrading  secular 
life,  they  contained  an  important  element  of  truth : — 

The  ultimate  and  f^reateit  triumph  of  historical  philosophy  will 
really  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  full  proof  of  providence, 
the  discovery  by  the  processes  of  scientific  method  of  the  divine 
plan  which  unites  and  harmonises  the  apparent  chaos  of  human 
actions  contained  in  history  into  a  cosmos  ;  and  the  first  attempts, 
however  feeble,  to  trace  such  a  plan,  marked  the  dawn  of  a  new 
era  of  thought.— (Page  22.) 

The  author  tells  us  in  another  place,  where  he  is  criti¬ 
cising  Bossuet’s  theory  of  history,  that  though  the  idea  of 
a  Divine  Providence  is  a  legitimate  inference  from  the  facts 
of  history  it  must  not  be  made  the  foimdation  of  a  phi¬ 
losophy  of  history  (p.  85.)  In  other  words,  he  holds  that 
the  facts  of  history  must  be  dealt  with  scientifically,  that 
is,  classified  and  generalised  without  any  reference  to 
h3rpothe8e8  beyond  the  facts.  It  strikes  us  as  a  deficiency 
in  Mr  Flint’s  account  of  historical  speculation  that  he  does 
not  appear  to  recognise  the  necessity  of  a  theological  ex¬ 
planation  of  history  as  the  only  one  possible  to  a  people  in 
a  certain  stage  of  intelligence.  To  such  a  people,  unable 
to  grasp  the  notion  that  states  of  society  can  be  cause  and 
effect  to  one  another,  that  institutions  and  national  cha¬ 
racter  act  and  react  on  one  another  producing  the  order  of 
natural  progress,  the  only  way  of  accounting  for  historical 
events  was  by  referring  them  to  a  super-human  volition. 
Thus  the  theological  conception  of  society  is,  according  to 
Mr  Flint’s  definition  of  this  subject,  a  form,  and  a  necessary 
initial  form,  of  the  philosophy  of  history.  It  is  the  first 
result  of  the  impulse  to  account  for  the  order  of  historical 
events.  In  the  account  of  historical  inquiry  presented  us 
by  Mr  Flint  modem  sjrstems  appear  to  be  but  slightly  con¬ 
nected  with  earlier  and  less  imposing  speculations,  whereas 
the  development  of  the  later  out  of  the  earlier  modes  of 
thought  has  been  of  the  most  gradual  character. 

Our  author  proceeds  to  show  that  the  growth  of  a 
scientific  conception  of  history  has  been  determined  by  that 
of  two  or  thr^  leading  ideas — namely,  those  of  progress, 
the  unity  of  the  race,  and  rational  fre^om.  The  growth 
of  the  first  idea  is  clearly  traced  by  Professor  Flint  in 
ancient  and  modern  thought.  By  the  second  idea,  that  of 
humanity,  Mr  Flint  appears  to  understand  rather  a  moral 
sentiment  than  an  intellectual  conception ;  though  it  is  the 
latter  which  has  immediately  conditioned  the  growth  a 
philosophy  of  history.  No  doubt  the  perception  of  unity 
in  human  affairs  and  events  among  various  classes  and 
nations  w'as  retarded  by  the  activity  of  caste  and  national 
antipathies.  Yet  while  it  is  trae  that  the  moral  progiess 
of  mankind  has  prepared  the  way  for  the  recognition  erf  the 
deep  unity  underlying  all  branches  of  history,  it  is  also  true 
that  its  intellectual  pi-ogi’ess  has  slowly  brought  it  within 
sight  of  this  unity,  and  that  this  discovery  has  had  much 
to  do  in  transforming  its  moral  feelings.  The  third  idea, 
that  of  freedom,  is  not  dealt  with  by  Mr  Flint  in  his  intro¬ 
duction,  though  he  frequently  recurs  to  it  in  discussing  the 
view's  of  other  writers.  We  cannot  but  regret  that  he  did 
not  give  his  readers  a  definition  of  w^hat  he  means  by 
freedom.  Wo  should  naturally  infer  from  Mr  Flint’s  lan¬ 
guage  respecting  the  presence  of  uniformity  and  law  in 
history,  that  he  discards  the  notion  of  unconditioned  indi¬ 
vidual  spontaneity.  Moreover,  we  may  reason,  from  strict- 
tures  which  ho  passes  on  Montesquieu’s  theory  of  the  action 
of  physical  agencies  (p.  104),  that  he  understands  by  free¬ 
dom  simply  the  co-operation  of  conscious  endeavour  and 
volition.  Still,  Mr  Flint’s  language  on  this  point  is  not 
wholly  free  from  ambiguity,  and  we  should  have  been  glad 
if  ho  had  been  more  careful  to  avoid  the  haze  which  is 
pretty  certain  to  gather  about  an  argument  setting  out  by 
the  assumption  of  a  m3^terious  and  majestic  entity  called 
Liberty. 

Into  the  details  of  Mr  Flint’s  exposition  we  cannot 
follow  him.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  he  here  gives  us  a  clear 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  THE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION. 

Autohiogrocpkical  RecoUectiona  cf  ike  Medical  Fro/euion.  By  J.  F. 
Clarice,  M.R.G.S.,  and  for  many  years  on  the  Editorial  Staff  of 
the  Lancet.  London  :  J.  and  A.  ChurchiU. 

Mr  Clarke’s  book  is  professedly  one  of  pen-and-ink 
sketches,  reprinted  from  the  Medical  Times  and  Gazette, 
and  drawn  from  personal  observation  and  knowledge  of 
men  and  things  as  they  prevailed  thirty  or  forty  years  ago. 
But  it  is  something  more  than  this,  for  insensibly  it  telk 
us  who  are  familiar  with  the  present,  how  much  things 
have  changed  for  the  better  diuing  that  time,  and  how 
much  we  are  indebted  to  those  bold  men  who  were  ever 
eager  to  advance  the  interests  of  true  reform  ;  breaking  up 
monopolies ;  breaking  down  the  trammels  of  obstru^ve 
ignoranc^e ;  insisting  upon  the  privileges  we  now  enjoy 
being  equally  bestowed  upon  all.  At  the  great  ho^itali 
the  only  chance  of  succeeding  to  a  post  on  the  staff,  was  by 
becxnning,  at  an  enormous  cjost,  a  pupil  to  one  of  those 
already  in  office.  The  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
were  close  oligarchies,  and  the  constitution  of  the  chief 
medical  scxjieties  seemed  framed  for  the  express  purpose  of 
stifling  rather  than  encouraging  debate.  As  regards  all  of 
these,  things  are  now  quite  different.  There  is  but  one 
qualification  now  needful  for  acquiring  a  post  on  any  hospit^ 
staff,  that  is,  real  ability.  The  College  of  Physicians  is 
still  somewhat  obligarchical,  but  the  College  of  Surgecffls  is 
demcxjratic  enough,  whilst  the  difficulty  at  the  societies  is 
rather  to  get  the  good  men  to  speak  than  to  make  them 
keep  silence. 

It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  such  vital  and  important 
changes  could  be  effected  without  hard-fighting.  Personal 
interests  were  deeply  involved,  and  nothing  makes  men 
fight  like  personal  interest.  Accordingly,  the  battle  was 
fierce  and  long,  and  the  antagonists,  especially  those  on  the 
side  of  reform,  were  not  chary  of  their  language.  Foremost 
in  this  respect  was  the  Lancet,  then  edited  by  Mr  Wakley, 
afterwards  Coroner  for  Middlesex  and  M.P.  for  Finsbu^* 
In  many  respects  he  resembled  Cobbett,  though  far  infen^ 
to  the  latter  in  the  command  of  pure  nervous  Engh^ 
The  first  chapters  of  Mr  Clarke’s  book  are  occupied 
with  an  account  of  a  trial  which,  in  a  certain  way,  illustra^ 
what  we  have  been  saying.  Mr  B.  Cooper,  nephew  to  tw 
great  surgeon  of  that  name,  had,  according  to  some,  bungled 
an  operation  at  Guy’s  Hospital.  An  account  of  this  opera¬ 
tion,  BO  drawn  up  as  almost  to  resemble  a  caricature  was 
published  in  the  Lancet,  and  an  action  for  damages  wtf 
brought  against  that  joum^.  A  great  trial  ensued;  an 
the  Lancet  was  cast  in  damages  for  KK)?.,  but  it  practical 
ruined  Mr  Cooper.  If  there  was  anything  wrong  in  t  e 
operation,  the  description  given  of  it  was  altogether  u® 
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warrantable.  The  whole  tone  and  tenor  of  the  Ijancet  Other  sketches  there  are  here :  the  rise  and  progress  of 
articles  on  the  subject  may  best  he  estimated  from  a  virulent  University  College,  and,  as  it  was  then  called,  the  North 
epigram,  unfit  for  quotation,  which  took  its  sting  from  the  London  Hospital,  and  of  the  obscuration  and  rapid  deca- 
fact  that  the  patient  died  in  about  four  and  twenty  hours  dence  of  one  of  the  brightest  geniuses  of  the  day.  Dr  Elliot- 
after  the  operation.  son.  Led  aside  from  the  legitimate  paths  of  science,  which 

Of  the  difficulties  and  even  dangers  of  reporting  in  those  Previously  he  had  trod  so  worthily,  by  the  impostures  of 
days  Mr  Clarke  has  got  much  to  tell.  When  first  he  ^rtain  hysterical  girls.  Dr  Elliotson  became  a  profound  and 
appeared  in  the  Medical  Society  of  London  as  reporter  for  confirmed  believer  in  mesmerism.  The  authorities  of  the 
the  Lancet  he  was  expected  to  sit  on  a  back  bench  and  to  ^pspital  bore  with  this  as  long  as  they  could,  but  ended  by 
speak  to  no  one.  Now,  Mr  Clarke  is  one  of  the  most  ^^ismissing  these  girls  from’  the  wards  as  impostors.  Dr 
honoured  Fellows  of  the  Society.  At  the  Eoyal  Medical  Elliotson  speedily  resigned,  and  so  abruptly  terminated  a 
and  Chirurgical  Society  all  reporting  was  prohibited  ;  but  career.  Elliotson  had  been  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the 

sometimes  Mr  Clarke  would  manage  in  a  surreptitious  way  very  first,  to  give  real  bedside-lectures  in  London, 
to  obtain  a  fairly  full  account  of  what  went  on  at  their  amusing  part  of  Mr  Clarke’s  book  are  the 

meetings  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  reports  personal  sketches  of  men  whom  he  has  known.  Shrewd, 
of  discussions  at  these  societies  are  now  of  the  utmost  value,  keen  of  judgment,  we  take  it  that  he  is  not  often  far  out  in 
inasmuch  as  they  are  the  only  recorded  utterances  of  many  estimate.  Quacks,  in  his  early  days,  were  at  least  as 
great  men  on  important  subjects  connected  with  medicine,  plentiful  as  they  are  now,  and  one  or  two  sketches  which  he 
Hospital  reporting  was  not  less  unsatisfactory,  and  even  ff^ves,  of  both  qualified  and  unqualified  humbugs,  that  is  to 
more  risky.  .  In  his  earliest  attempts  in  this  direction  Mr  ^7*  ^7  succeeded  in 

Clarke  was  obliged  to  refrain  from  all  note-taking,  and  to  appending  certain  magic  letters  to  their  names,  and  those 
trust  entirely  to  memory.  This  was  the  case  at  Guy’s  Hos-  specimens  of  the  powers  displayed 

pital,  but  at  Westminster  Hospital  Mr  Clarke  fared  even  by  Mr  Clarke.  One  of  the  most  amusing  of  these  is  that  of  Mr, 
worse.  One  of  the  surgeons  of  this  institution.  Sir  Anthony  perhaps,  more  properly,  Jacky  Frost,  Director  of  the 


worse.  One  of  the  surgeons  of  this  institution.  Sir  Anthony 
Carlisle,  a  man  well  advanced  in  years,  was  more  than  sus¬ 
pected  of  becoming  rapidly  unfit  for  some  forms  of  surgical 
practice — what,  too,  were  called  his  surgical  clinical  lec¬ 
tures  were  of  the  queerest.  Mr  Clarke  published  an  exact 
account  of  one  of  the  knight’s  visits  to  the  hospital,  which 
gave  rise  to  great  dissatisfaction.  Sir  Anthony  himself  being 
greatly  displeased.  To  be  revenged,  however,  he  adopted  a 
plan  which  had  nothing  save  cowardliness  to  recommend  it. 
He  incited  the  students  to  attack  Mr  Clarke  the  next  time 
he  appeared  at  the  hospital,  which  they  foolishly  were  only 
too  willing  to  do.  Mr  Clarke  escaped  within  an  inch  of 
his  life. 

There  is  a  good  story  told  of  reporting  in  these  early 
dajTS,  which  we  cannot  find  in  Mr  Clarke’s  book,  though 
we  are  sure  he  knows  it  well.  The  lectures  of  a  certain 
surgeon — wo  forget  his  name,  but  we  think  it  was  Mr 
Abemethy — were  eagerly  desired  for  publication,  but  abso¬ 
lutely  refused.  In  spite  of  his  refusal,  and  greatly  to 
the  surgeon’s  disgust,  they  began  to  appear  regularly. 
Note-taking  in  the  class  was  strictly  prohibited.  Still  the 
lectures  went  on  as  before.  As  a  last  resource  the  lecturer  j 
had  the  lights  turned  out,  and  lectured  in  the  dark.  The 
next  week  the  lecture  appeared  all  the  same:  After  this 
it  was  useless  to  go  further,  and  so  no  further  notice  was 
taken.  But  the  stoiy  contains  a  sound  moral.  This  gen¬ 
tleman  had  been  accustomed  to  deliver  the  same  lectures 
year  after  year,  and  the  published  lectures  were  taken  from 
the  notes  of  a  former  course.  Such  is  the  story  as  told  to 
118.  8i  non  vero,  hen  trovato.** 

One  of  the  most  lively  sketches  in  Mr  Clarke’s  book  is 
that  of  an  old  private  medical  school.  For  the  reasons 
already  laid  down,  great  influence  or  the  command  of 
much  money  was  absolutely  necessary  for  securing  a  post 
in  one  of  the  older  hospitals  and  schools  ;  and  inasmuch  as 
these  conditions  are  not  conducive  to  groat  exertion,  the 
^t  part  of  the  teaching  of  medicine  fell  to  outside 
teachers,  who  often  allied  themselves  so  as  to  constitute 
^  regular  school.  The  one  which  Mr  Clarke  joined  was 
Known  as  Dermott’s,  from  the  name  of  the  lecturer  on 
anatomy  and  surgery.  This  Dermott  must  have  been  a 
most  amusing  character.  When  he  saw  the  attention  of 
his  students  flagging,  he  would  leave  off  his  lecture  or 
®^®®stration  to  give  them  the  death  scene  in  Richard 


Royal  Medico-Botanical  Society,  in  his  endeavours  to  obtain 
names  and  subscriptions  for  his  favourite  society.  How  he 
managed,  after  divers  failures,  in  interviewing  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  having  got  himself  up  as  a  Lieutenant-General, 
is  not  easily  told  so  well  as  Mr  Clarke  tells  it.  Equally 
good  in  many  ways  are  his  sketches  of  Sigmond,  Foote, 
Pennington,  Wardrop,  and  many  others ;  but  there  are  few 
sketches  that  equal  “  John  Harrison  Curtis,  Aurist.”  Mr 
Curtis  had  been  a  dispenser  in  the  navy ;  beyond  that  ho 
had  not  the  slightest  qualification  to  practise  medicine. 
Nevertheless,  he  settled  in  Soho-square,  and,  striking  on 
what  seemed  then  most  mysterious,  instituted  the  Ro3ral 
Dispensary  for  Diseases  of  the  Ear.  Mr  Curtis  got  lectures 
written  for  him,  kept  a  splendid  footman,  and  knew  nothing 
of  his  subject.  Accordingly,  he  made  a  splendid  income. 
But  the  day  of  trial  came.  He  was  summoned  to  attend 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  then  Mr  Peel,  and  Secretary  of  State  for 
Home  Affairs,  who  was  suffering  from  a  temporary  deafness. 
Sir  Astley  Cooper  and  Sir  Henry  Halford  were  there.  Mr 
I  Curtis  went  provided  for  all  emergencies.  He  carried  with 
him  a  gigantic  syringe  for  the  injection  of  hot  water,  and 
two  watches,  one  with  a  tick  almost  inaudible,  the  other 
beating  like  a  church  clock.  First  the  weak  watch  was 
tried,  and  of  course  the  illustrious  patient  could  hear 
nothing.  Then  the  syringe  was  used,  but  Peel  wanted  to 
know  something  about  his  malady,  and  how  Curtis  pro¬ 
posed  to  relieve  it.  This  did  not  suit  Curtis  at  all,  so  he 
gave  his  patient  a  good  dig  with  the  end  of  his  syringe, 
warning  him  that  if  he  did  not  hold  his  tongue  injury  would 
certainly  befall  him.  Peel  was  silent.  At  the  end  of  the 
seance  Curtis  boldly  produced  the  other  watch.  **Now;” 
he  says,  **  sir,  you  can  hear  that,”  which,  indeed,  anybody 
could  do,  and  so  left  in  triumph.  Unfortunately,  Mr 
Clarke  does  not  give  us  the  watch  part  of  the  story,  but  it 
is,  at  least,  as  authentic  as  the  other.  A.  8. 


AN  IMPORTANT  WORK  ON  ITALIAN  HISTORY. 

Lucrezia  Borgia.  Naeh  Urkunden  und  CorreMjMndemen  ihrer  eigen*H 
Zeit.  VoH  Ferdinand  Oregorovius.  Second  Edition.  Stuttgart : 
Cotta.  London ;  Williams  and  Norgate. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  innate  tendencies  of  the  human  mind 
to  look  at  historical  epochs  through  the  medium  of  indi¬ 
viduals — that  is,  to  embody  the  good  or  evil  agencies  of  an 


ITALIAN  HISTORY. 


II.,  or  the  soliloquy  in  “Hamlet.”  Dermott  used  to  3,gc>  or  an  important  development  in  one  grand  centre 
invite  his  students  to  drink  punch  with  him,  and  used  to  figure,  which  in  this  way  becomes  responsible  for  the  deeds 
Kssure  them  when  departing  that  on  such  occasions  he  of  large  sections  of  surrounding  humanity.  It  is  to  this 
up,  should  any  one  require  to  be  bailed  out  of  centripetal  power  of  popular  fancy  that  we  owe  the 
6  watch-house.  Quite  as  amusing  in  another  way  must  m3dhical  types  of  primaeval  ages,  and  we  are  justified  in 
Kve  been  Dr  Epps,  who  lectured  on  botany.  A  student  suspecting  a  kindred  influence,  wherever  we  meet  in 


fned  to  beguile  him  into  telling  them  the  name  of  a  history  with  a  character  of  unqualified  goodness  or 
common  plant.  “No,”  says  Dr  Epps;  “if  I  told  you,  depravity.  Modem  criticism,  however,  rejects  the  notion 
at  would  do  you  little  good  ;  but  if  you  can  tell  me  of  pure  angels  and  fiends ;  and  it  may  be  quoted  in  its 
^morrow,  I  will  give  you  my  life  of  Dr  Walker.”  A  favour  that  particularly  the  maligned  celebrities  of  the 
name  was  invented,  accepted,  and  the  life  of  Dr  Walker  past  have  found  zealous  advocates,  who  fr^uently,  after 
n  y  presented,  and  received  with  proper  decorum.  removing  the  black  hue  of  vice,  have  tried,  in  addition,  to 
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embellish  the  picture  with  a  rosy  tinge  of  virtue.  It  is  in 
this  spirit  that  the  murder  of  the  princes  by  Bichard  III. 
has  bmu  called,  if  not  exactly  a  virtuous,  at  least  a  politi* 
cally  necessary,  and  therefore  excusable  act ;  for  even 
that  tyrant,”  as  Hume,  in  his  terse,  simple  way,  puts  it, 
**  has  found  partisans  among  the  later  writers.”  Lucrezia 
Borgia,  the  fair  daughter  of  Cardinal  Rodrigo,’  afterwards 
Pope  Alexander  VI.,  stands  foremost  amongst  these  repre¬ 
sentative  typos  of  evil.  Her  name  has  been  mixed  up  by 
contemporary  tradition  with  most  of  the  crimes  of  her 
horrible  family,  and  ever  since  Guicciardini  wrote  his 
*  Istoria  d’ltalia  ’  she  has  stood  in  history  like  a  fury,  with 
the  fire  of  lust  in  her  eye  and  the  assassin’s  dagger  in  her 
hand — **una  vittima  della  atoria,"  m  the  Marchese  G. 
Campori  calls  her — a  true  victim  of  history,  that  is,  if 
accused  wrongly.  This  latter  proposition,  the  entire  or 
partial  innocence  of  Lucrezia,  has  found  many  able 
defenders.  Foremost  amongst  her  champions  we  mention 
Boscoe,  whose  apologetic  attempt  has  since  been  supported 
by  numerous  writers — Italian,  French,  and  English.  Quite 
lately,  a  French  Dominican,  of  the  name  of  Ollivier,  has 
crowned  the  building  by  painting  Lucrezia  in  the  style  of 
Fra  Angelico’s  sweetest  saints,  as  a  worthy  pendant  to  the 
lurid  Breughel  tints  of  Victor  Hugo’s  monstrous  drama. 
In  the  fraction  of  the  present  work  which  is  dedicated  to 
its  title-heroine,  Herr  Gregorovius  to  a  great  extent  joins 
the  vindicators  of  her  injured  reputation  ;  but  in  doing  so, 
we  fear,  he  will  earn  little  thanks  from  either  party.  In 
trying  to  exculpate  Lucrezia  from  the  horrible  crimes  laid 
to  her  charge,  he  makes  her  out  to  have  been  one  of  the 
most  commonplace  and  tlie  weakest-minded  woman  that, 
perhaps,  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Her  accomplishments, 
in  all  respects,  seem  not  to  have  exceeded  the  limits  of 
mediocrity.  Being  the  daughter  of  Vannozza,  a  kind  of 
respectable  courtesan,  she  was  brought  up  by  Adriana,  wife 
of  Lodovico  Orsini,  at  whose  house  she  was  in  daily  inter¬ 
course  with  Julia  Famose,  one  of  her  father’s  mistresses. 
That  the  atmosphere  of  such  surroundings  was  not  likely 
to  inspire  her  with  high  ideas  of  female  virtue  was  but  too 
natural ;  but  this  want  she  supplied  with  that  incompar¬ 
able  tact  of  Italian  ladies,  euphemistically  called  *^7no- 
deatia,**  for  which  she  has  been  repeatedly  celebrated  by 
Italian  writers.  Her  religious  principles  were  likewise  of 
the  most  unexceptionable  kind.  Her  general  education 
was  hardly  above  the  average  culture  of  Roman  ladies 
during  the  Renaissance  period.  She  showed  some  skill  in 
music  and  drawing,  and  a  great  deal  in  embroidering ;  she 
wrote  poetry  occasionally,  and  knew  several  languages, 
although  her  own  father  once  mentions  her  imperfect 
knowledge  of  Latin.  Everything  about  her  bears  the 
stamp  of  mediocrity ;  even  in  the  numerous  letters  we  pos¬ 
sess  of  her  we  look  in  vain  for '  any  distinct  sign  of  an 
individuality  which  could  move  us  to  83aupathy  or  anti¬ 
pathy.  They  are  simple  in  expression  and  matter-of-fact 
in  sentiment,  with  the  only  exception,  perhs^s,  of  those 
directed  to  Bembo,  which  display  warm  friendship,  if  not 
tenderness.  In  her  correspondence  she  is  certainly  any¬ 
thing  but  a  heroine,  in  a  demoniacal  or  any  other  sense  ; 
still  this  evidence  is  only  negative,  for  she  was  evidently 
not  one  of  those  women  whose  souls  are  ever  in  their 
mouths  or  pens.  Fearful  depths  might  be  hidden  under 
this  unmoved  surface.  Let  us  now  throw  a  passing  glance 
at  the  events  of  her  life,  to  see  how  our  conjectures  are 
borne  out  by  them. 

Unfortunately  our  materials  are  very  scanty.  As  Herr 
Gregorovius  justly  remarks,  there  are  histories  of  Alex¬ 
ander  and  Ga38ar  Borgia,  but  of  Lucrezia  we  possess  hardly 
more  than  a  legendary  tradition.  Wherever  she  is  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  transactions  of  her  family,  she  always  appears 
more  os  a  passive  looker-on  at  her  own  fate,  than  as  an 
independent  motor.  At  the  age  of  eleven  she  was  eng^ed 
by  her  father  to  a  young  Spaniard,  in  the  following  year  to 
a  second  one  without  a  previous  formal  dismission  of  the 
first  wooer,  neither  of  whom  proved  ultimately  successful. 
In  1498,  celdt.  thirteen,  she  was  married  to  Giovanni,  Lord 
of  Pesaro,  a  scion  of  the  noble  house  of  Sforza.  Her  married 
happiness,  if  happiness  there  was,  did  not  continue  long. 
For  political  reasons  the  union  was  dissolved  by  the  Pope, 
and  the  husband,  threatened  by  his  powerful  adversaries. 


retumea  lo  me  court  oi  ner  latner,  in  the  gaieties  and 
crimes  of  which  she  now  becomes  a  prominent  figure  To 
the  revenge  of  her  discarded  first  husband  Herr  Gregorovius 
traces  the  first  rumour  of  an  incestuous  intercourse  between 
her  and  her  father,  which  has  since  branded  her  name  with 
unutterable  infamy. 

Allured  by  the  rich  dowry  of  the  Pope’s  daughter  and 
undeterred  by  her  antecedents,  another  wooer  soon  presented 
himself,  the  young  and  beautiful  Alfonso,  Duke  of  Biselli 
Him,  according  to  Herr  Gregorovius,  Lucrezia  really  loved 
and  to  him  she  was  wedded  exactly  seven  months  after  the 
dissolution  of  her  first  marriage.  But  it  was  a  dangerous 
thing  to  take  presents  from  Pope  Alexander.  This  the 
Duke  of  Biselli  was  to  experience  to  his  cost.  For  political 
reasons  too  intricate  to  discuss,  he  also  became  obnoxious 
to  the  Roman  See.  In  such  an  emergency  a  Borgia  was 
never  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed.  Caesar,  the  worthy  son  of 
his  father,  who  shortly  before  had  become  the  murderer 
of  his  own  brother,  now  sent  out  his  assassins  to  waylay 
his  sister’s  husband  in  the  streets  of  Rome.  The  deed  was 
done,  but  imperfectly,  and  the  victim,  wounded  to  death, 
was  carried  to  the  Vatican  to  crave  the  protection  of  the  Holy 
Father,  which  was  granted.  ’  Lucrezia  watched  by  the  sici 
man’s  bedside.  So  a  few  days  passed,  till  the  murderer 
lost  patience.  He  went  to  the  sick-room,  drove  Lucrezia 
away,  and  called  in  his  captain,  Micheletto,  who  throttied 
his  brother-in-law.  We  ask  again,  what  did  Lucrezia  do? 
Did  she  struggle  with  the  murderer  in  defence  of  the  hud 
she  loved  ?  Did  she  rouse  Rome,  all  the  world,  to  revenge 
the  horrid  deed  ?  Nothing  of  the  kind.  She  letired  to 
the  Castle  of  Nepi  for  a  short  time,  and  on  her  return  begin 
to  think  of  her  trousseau  for  a  new  marriage.  This  her 
third  union,  with  the  heir-apparent,  afterwards  Duke  Alfcano 
of  Ferrara,  ended  the  adventures  and  troubles  of  Lucrezia. 
At  first  Alfonso  objected  to  the  match  for  easily  imagbatie 
reasons.  But  when  his  scruples  were  once  overcome,  he 
seems  to  have  lived  with  his  wife  on  friendly,  if  not  affec¬ 
tionate  terms.  She  bore  him  numerous  children,  and  her 
conduct  during  the  last  period  of  her  life  was  unezoeptioD- 
able,  barring,  perhaps,  a  slight  fiirtation  with  Bembo,  whole 
romantic  passion  she  seems  to  have  returned  with  a  warmth 
bordering  on,  if  not  amounting  to,  love.  Shortly  before 
her  death  she  took,  like  her  mother  and,  indeed,  moit 
improper  females  at  a  certain  age,  to  prayers  and  charities. 
She  died  in  childbed  at  the  age  of  thiriy-nine. 

In  looking  back  at  such  a  life,  we  ask  ourselves  from 
what  psychological  point  of  view  it  can  be  construed? 
What  can  the  woman  have  been  who  saw  her  own  brother 
and  her  beloved  husband  vilely  murdered  by  her  nearest 
relatives,  not  to  speak  of  other  unspeakable  and  innumer¬ 
able  crimes  committed  by  them,  and  yet  remained  on 
friendly — nay,  affectionate — terms  with  them  to  the  ^  of 
her  days  ?  The  alternative  lies  between  a  cowardice  or 
indifference  amounting  to  crime,  without  the  indomitable 
energy  which  gives  a  certain  dignity  to  criminal  action,  and 
an  actual  participation  in  the  misdeeds  of  her  father  Md 
brother.  A  third  possibility  we  cannot  acknowledge.  The 

thoughtless,  amiable,  and  unfortunate  woman,”  whom 
Herr  Gregorovius  would  fain  see  in  her,  is  a  chimera, 
as  fabulous  and  more  incongruous  than  Victor  Hugos 
monster.  Even  his  arguments  brought  forward  to  pro^* 
Lucrezia’s  innocence  of  actual  complicity  in  her  famuj 
crimes  are  anything  but  conclusive.  One  amongst  them  w 
the  silence  of  contemporary  writers,  such  as,  for  insti^; 
Burkard,  or  the  foreign  ambassadors ;  but  this  argum^f^^ 
e  silentio  has  never  h^  much  weight  in  historical  cntiri®- 
particularly  in  a  matter  in  which  speaking  might  bring 
'  down  Caesar’s  daggers  on  the  head  of  the  scandal-moi^r^ 
Our  author  further  cites  in  Lucrezia’s  favour  the 
of  the  poets  of  Ferrara,  Ariosto  foremost  amongst  _ 
But  we  know  too  much  of  the  worldly  wisdom  of 
Lodovico  to  place  much  reliance  on  his  testimony  ms 
matter.  A  third  argument  in  favour  of  her  innoceng^ 
founded  on  the  placidity  of  her  disppsitmn^t  which  lemsm^ 
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unshaken  even  by  the  terrors  of  approaching  death.  But 
Herr  Gregorovius  himself  has  pointed  out  the  dreadful  con¬ 
trast  between  the  crimes  of  the  Borgias  and  the  undisturbed 
serenity  of  their  deportment,  reminding  one  alternately  of 
the  callous  brutality  of  a  fiend  and  the  inapproachable  calm¬ 
ness  of  an  antique  god.  The.great  and  undoubted  value  of 
Herr  Orogorovius’  work  seems  altogether  not  to  lie  in  the 
argumentative,  and,  fortunately,  by  far  smaller  portion  of 
his  book,  but  in  his  independent  research  concerning  Italian 
affairs  during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  At  the 
same  time  his  power  of  description  is  of  no  ordinary  kind. 
The  Borne  of  the  Benaissance,  with  its  pomps  and  proces¬ 
sions,  with  its  beauties  and  horrors,  appears  before  our  eyes 
with  astounding  vividness.  In  another  page  we  see  the 
picture  of  Lucrezia’s  boudoir,  how  she  sits  by  the  fire  comb¬ 
ing  her  long  golden  hair,  and  chatting  to  her  women,  full 
of  grace  and  dignified  affability  to  the  Ferrarese  ambassador, 
whose  despatches,  published  here  for  the  first  time,  are 
amongst  the  valuable  collection  of  documents  in  the  second 
volume.  One  can  understand  how,  in  seeing  such  a  world, 
the  reformatory  zeal  of  men  like  Savanarola  and  Luther  was 
inffamed  to  the  highest  enthusiasm,  and  how  the  latter 
could  write :  **  I  would  not  take  a  hundred  thousand  gulden 
that  I  had  not  seen  Borne.”  Headers  who  wish  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  impression  of  the  Eternal  City  on  the 
mind  of  the  young  German  monk  on  his  arrival  there  in 
1510,  I  must  refer  to  the  excellent  historic  romance 
< Luther  in  Borne,’  by  one  of  Germany’s  greatest  living 
novelists,  Lewin  Schiicking,  in  which  close  research  is  com¬ 
bined  with  recreative  imagination.  The  Boman  narrative 
of  our  present  work  does  not  cover  this  interesting  period. 
But  what  Herr  Gregorovius  gives  us  of  Boman  or  Italian 
descriptions  need  not  shun,  with  regard  to  vividness  and 
interest,  the  comparison  with  any  novel.  His  book  will 
prove  a  rich  mine  to  the  student  of  Italian  histoiy  and 
archaeology,  and  as  such  is  quite  worthy  of  the  author  of 
the  incomparable  'History  of  Medisevad  Borne.’ 

F.  HUErFBB. 


THINGS  A  LADY  WOULD  LIKE  TO  KNOW. 

Things  a  Tjady  soould  like  to  Know.  By  HeDrj  Southgate.  Xiondon 
and  Edinburgh:  William  P.  Nimmo. 

This  is  a  Cookery-book  written  in  the  new  style,  in 
accordance  with  which  the  author  informs  young  house¬ 
keepers  not  only  what  to  cook  and  how  to  cook  it,  but  also 
when  to  eat  it.  Every  day  in  the  year  has  its  bill  of  fare, 
and  it  will  be  a  marvel  if,  by  the  time  these  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  meals,  many  of  which  are  perfect  models  of 
indigestibility,  have  been  consumed,  the  family  doctor  has 
not  one  or  two  more  dyspeptic  patients  added  to  his  list. 
But  there  is  a  great  deal  in  this  book  to  be  inwardly 
digested  besides  diinners.  There  are  moral  aphorisms  culled 
from  the  greatest  writers,  and  specially  intended  to  replen¬ 
ish  the  feminine  soul.  These  aphorisms  are  edifying,  but 
their  connexion  with  the  dinners,  which  they  precede  as 
headings,  is  sometimes  puzzling.  What,  for  instance,  has 
the  saying  of  Euripides — 

Her  worth  shines  forth  the  brightest  who  in  hope 
Always  confides ;  the  abject  soul  despairs ! 

to  do  with  the  cockaleekie  and  mashed  potatoes  of  January 
14th?  Unless,  indeed,  it  refers  to  the  fact  that  the  hosted 
not  a  Scotchwoman,  and  is  anxious  concerning  her  cocka¬ 
leekie  I  Then,  again,  on  November  li)th,  we  cannot  but 
suppose  that  Mr  LongSfellow’s  lines. 

Know  how  sublime  a  thing  it  is  to  suffer,  and  be  strong, 
are  intended  to  console  an  unhappy  husband,  who,  on  this 
particular  day  of  the  suicidal  month,  is  condemned  to  par¬ 
take  of  Flemish  soup,  whatever  that  may  be,  and  scalloped 
oysters.  Towards  Christmas  the  agonies  of  her  victim 
^pear  to  have  aroused  the  S3nnpathies  of  the  Ministering 
Angeh  For  on  December  17  th  we  find  the  prescribed 
^eal  of  pike,  iced  chocolate  cream,  and  other  dainties,  is 
preceded  by  the  following  aphorism  of  the  genial  and 
learned  Fuller _ 

1q  her  husband’s  sickness,  she  feels  more  grief  than  she  shows. 

addition  to  these  aphoiisms,  scattered  through  the 
pages,  Mr  Southgate  has  given  us,  as  a  prelude  to  his  feast, 
«>iue  thoughts  of  our  gieat  men  upon  the  nature  and  duties 


of  women.  It  is  a  useful  and  suggestive  collection.  Hear 
what  the  venerable  MLilton  had  to  say  concerning  the 
descendants  of  Eve ! 

Nothing  lovelier  can  be  found 
In  woman,  than  to  study  household  good, 

And  good  works  in  her  husband  to  promote. 

There  is  a  still  more  characteristic  saying  of  this  great 
man,  which  Mr  Southgate  has  not  quoted,  and  which  would 
have  fitly  illustrated  this  book.  After  Milton’s  death  there 
was  a  law-suit  concerning  his  will.  At  the  trial,  a  girl 
who  had  been  in  his  service  stated  in  evidence  that  she  had 
heard  her  master,  the  poet,  say  to  his  third  wife,  who  was, 
we  may  suppose,  setting  before  her  blind  husband  a  com¬ 
fortable  basin  of  broth,  or  some  such  wholesome  meal : — 

God  ba*  mercy,  Betty:  I  see  thou  wilt  perform  according  to 
thy  promise  in  providing  me  such  dishes  as  I  think  fit  whilst  1 
live  ;  and  when  I  die  thou  knowest  that  I  have  left  thee  all. 

It  is  probable  that  if  one  had  the  good  fortune  to  light 
upon  Achilles  asleep  in  a  wood,  one  would  look  inquisitively 
but  not  altogether  irreverently,  at  the  renowned  heel  of 
the  demigod.  It  is  with  some  such  feelings  that  we  read 
these  judgments  and  sentiments  of  Milton  concerning 
women.  That  women  were  created  by  an  all  wise  Provi¬ 
dence,  for  the  express  purpose  of  providing  for  the  house¬ 
hold  comfort  of  their  husbands,  appears,  however,  to  be  a 
fundamental  article  of  faith  with  a  good  many  of  our  poets 
and  philosophers  besides  Milton.  Mr  Southgate  favours 
us  with  Fuller’s  rather  startling  dictum  that  "  the  econo¬ 
mical  virtue  above  all  other  virtues  ”  is  requisite  in  a  mar¬ 
ried  woman.  He  also  reminds  us  that>  in  the  opinion  of 
the  gentlemanly  Addison,  "  woman  was  created  to  refine 
the  joys  and  soften  the  cares  of  humanity  by  the  most 
agreeable  participation.”  In  striking  contrast  with  some 
of  these  extracts  is  that  graceful  and  exalted  picture  of 
wedded  life  which  occurs  in  the  writings  of  Sir  Thomas 
More,  and  for  which  also  we  have  to  thank  Mr  Southgate : — 

She  will  be  herself  in  all  changes  of  fortune  ;  neither  blown  np 
by  prosperity  nor  broken  with  adversity.  Yon  will  find  in  her  an 
even,  cheerful,  good-hnmonred  friend,  and  an  agreeable  com¬ 
panion  for  life.  She  will  infuse  knowledge  into  yonr  children 
with  their  milk,  and  from  their  infancy  train  them  up  to  wisdom. 
Whatever  company  yon  are  engaged  in  you  will  long  to  be  at 
home;  and  retire  with  delight  fiom  the  society  of  men  into  the 
bosom  of  one  who  is  so  dear,  m  accomplished,  and  so  amiable. 
If  she  touches  her  lute,  or  sings  to  it  any  of  her  own  compositions, 
her  voice  will  soothe  you  in  your  solitude,  and  sound  more  sweetly 
in  your  ear  than  that  of  the  nightingale.  You  will  spend  with 
pleasure  whole  days  and  nights  in  her  conversation,  and  be  for 
ever  finding  out  new  beauties  in  her  discourse.  She  will  keep 
your  mind  in  perpetual  serenity,  restrain  its  mirth  from  being 
dissolute,  and  prevent  its  melancholy  from  being  painful. 

It  is  a  common  fault  of  cookery-books,  and  the  present  is 
no  exception  to  the  rule,  that  while  economy,  simplicity,  and 
good  taste  are  preached  in  the  preface,  the  very  reverse  of  all 
this  is  aimed  at  in  the  recipes  which  follow.  Oyster  vol-au- 
vents,  larded  sweetbreads,  pineapple  creams,  punch  jellies,  and 
prawn  soup  may  be  all  very  well  upon  the  tables  of  the 
rich,  but  it  is  completely  useless,  if  not  mischievous,  to 
persuade  a  young  wife  to  exercise  her  ingenuity  and  to 
waste  her  husband’s  earnings  in  concocting  them.  A  few 
sound  principles  of  house-keeping,  the  first  easy  rudiments 
of  political  economy,  a  simple  fact  or  two  in  the  chemistiy^ 
of  food,  together  with  a  little,  or  perhaps  more  than  a 
little,  sanitary  knowledge — these  would  be  of  more  real 
service  to  most  young  housewives,  and  a  far  greater  blessing 
to  their  families  than  any  number  of  fantastical  recipes. 

In  addition  to  fundamentiU  principles,  some  practical  know¬ 
ledge  of  details  is  no  doubt  of  advantage.  For  this 
purpose  a  cookery-book  is  useful  if  it  is  simple,  accurate, 
and  to  the  point.  Mr  Southgate’s  book  is  far  from  simple, 
and,  had  we  time  to  do  so,  we  could  point  out  inaccui'acies 
in  several  mattery  For  example,  when  Mr  Southgate 
makes  ginger-beer  does  he  bottle  it  without  straining  ? 
Nor  is  fis  book  to  the  point.  If  it  bo  intended  for  a  lady 
living  in  the  bush  of  Australia,  the  dinners  are  not  appro¬ 
priate  ;  and  anywhere  out  of  the  bush  it  is  quite  absurd  to 
suggest  to  a  lady  that  she  shall  concoct  her  own  china- 
cement  and  boot-blacking. 

If  Mr  Southgate’s  dinners  are  unwholesome  and  expcoi- 
sive,  hi*  cai-es  for  ailments  do  not  promise  to  retrieve  their 
evil  effects.  Was  it  in  the  Exeter  manuscript  or  other 
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discoloured  relic  of  monkish  ages  that  Mr  Southgate 
picked  up  such  old-wife  twaddle  as  the  following : — 

For  Relaxed  Uvula. — Braise  the  veins  of  a  cabbafi^e-Ieaf  and 
lay  it  hot  on  the  crown  of  the  head  ;  repeat,  if  needed,  in  two 
hours. 

Let  us  pray  that  Mr  Southgate’s  book,  with  its  hand¬ 
some  red  cover,  will  not  turn  up  a  thousand  years  hence  to 
illustrate  the  follies  and  superstitions  of  the  la^es  of  Britain 
in  the  nineteenth  century ! 


and  whom  Mr  Sheldon  represents  as  narrator  of  the  whol 
story,  is  singularly  well  defined.  Mr  Sheldon  has  set  him! 
self  a  very  difficult  task  in  writing  a  story  about  women' 
through  the  medium  of  a  woman  ;  and  he  has,  to  a  certain 
extent,  accomplished  it  satisfactorily  ;  although,  as  he  never 
happened  himself  to  be  .a  young  woman  of  twenty,  it  ig 
not  to  be  wondered  at  if  Miss  Budd  sometimes  talks  rather 
more  like  Mr  Philip  Sheldon  than  Miss  Budd. 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  recommending '  Woman’s  a 
Biddle  ’  to  those  of  our  readers  who  are  in  search  of  a 
novel  which  shall  stir  their  emotions,  and  in  which  the  old- 
fashioned  tale  of  love,  jealousy,  and  sorrow  is  once  more 
told  in  sympathetic  and  graceful  language. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A  COSSACK. 

*  Souvenirs  d'une  Cosaque,  Par  Robert  Franz.  Paris :  A.  Lacroix 
etc**. 

This  is  assuredly  one  of  the  strangest  books  we  ever  read, 
and  we  know  of  no  other  which  reserves  greater  surprise  for 
its  readers  under  cover  of  a  commonplace  title.  A  fictitious 
name  would  involve  them  in  error  concerning  the  author¬ 
ship  ;  but,  inasmuch  as  the  incognito  of  the  writeT  seems 
to  have  become,  like  that  of  Merimee’s  ‘  Inconnue,’  every¬ 
body’s  secret,  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  Robert  Franz  (who 
professes  to  give  the  memoirs  of  a  Russian  lady  just  as  they 
were  furnished  to  him),  is  a  pseudon3un  designed  to  stimulate 
rather  than  to  curb  public  curiosity.  The  book  looks  like  a 
leaf  tom  out  of  the  history  of  a  stormy  and  passionate  life. 
It  teems  with  pages  of  incredible  and,  we  would  almost  say, 
savage  energy ;  and  within  a  narrow  compass  are  contain^ 
a  host  of  eminent  qualities  of  style,  originality,  and  imagi¬ 
nation.  Therein,  too,  are  more  ffistinct  elements  of  drama, 
sagacious  observation,  and  insight  into  human  character 
than  in  a  score  of  novels.  And  the  contents  are  not 
fiction,  but  fact ;  the  heroine  is  one  of  flesh  and  bones ;  the 
few  persons  whose  figures  flit  through  these  pages  are  very 
real  personages  whose  names  only  have  been  suppressed. 
Who  the  Cossack  lady  is  who  thus  strangely,  but  withal 
with  some  dignity,  tears  the  shroud  that  ought  to  con¬ 
ceal  her  most  sacred  feelings  from  the  desecrating  looks  of 
the  multitude,  we  do  not  care  to  inquire,  although,  perhaps, 
it  might  not  he  difficult  to  guess.  There  is  much  that  may 
appear  loathsome  in  the  story  we  will  now  proceed  to  de¬ 
scribe  ;  bluntness  sometimes  attains  downright  crudity  j  but 
the  lady  who  writes  is  always  unmistakably  sincere.  Sin¬ 
cerity  and  crudity,  in  fact,  are  her  dominant  characteristics. 

The  Countess  X -  relates  how  she  was  bom  in 

Ukraine,  amidst  every  luxury  fortune  can  procure.  Her 
father  was  one  of  the  richest  landowners  of  the  province, 
and  lived  with  almost  princely  expense.  The  child  s 
pettiest  caprices  were  satisfied ;  and  a  weak  education  of 
this  kind  was  not  calculated  to  quell  the  instincts  of  our 
heroine,  who,  of  her  own  confession,  was  wild,  violent,  hard 
to  convince,  harder  still  to  bend  to  submission.”  Although 
surrounded  by  various  masters  and  governesses,  she  was 
allowed  to  do  pretty  much  what  she  liked.  Freedom 
being  given  to  her  indomitable  dispositions,  she  learned  to 
ride,  to  row,  to  hunt,  and  attained  perfection  in  all  bodily 
exercises.  In  terms  of  dreamy  poetry,  and  a  strange,  wild 
kind  of  melancholy,  the  Cossack  relates  the  recollections  of 
her  childhood — ^her  mad  gallops  over  the  steppes,  her  part 
in  the  chase  with  her  father  and  brothers— ^escribes^  the 
grandeur  of  the  Russian  landscape,  in  terms  exquisitely 
appropriate  to  the  singularity  of  the  natural  beauhes 
she  depicts,  transfers  the  readers  to  the  scenes  of 
youth,  and  tells  them  with  surprising  vividness  of  the 
customs  of  a  wealthy  Russian  household,  and  of  the  maimer 
of  living  of  their  occupants.  Her  descriptions  read  like 
a  page  by  Ivan  Tourgounef,  and  possess  the  savour  o 
a  style  as  fresh  as  it  is  original.  The  self-wdlled  gifi 
grew  up,  as  it  were,  in  the  midst  of  a  wilderness,  ^ 
her  eccentricities  became  deeply  rooted ;  but  an  irresisti 
taste  for  literature  and  music  was  added  by  years  to  her  par¬ 
tiality  for  field  exercises,  her  violence  of  temper  nevem® 
remaining  unchanged.  Of  it  she  gives  an  example.  Sh® 
racing  with  her  brother,  and  both  made  their  horses  leap 
high  fences  and  broad  chasms;  they  came  to  ^  ^ 

dangerous  leap,  and  the  boy  seeing  his  sister’s  hesita  ion, 
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s: 


lashed  her  horse,  at  the  risk  of  dismounting  her.  **  I  was 

conscious  of  having  felt  afraid,”  writes  the  Countess  X - , 

«  and  my  brother  had  offered  me  violence.  I  looked  in  the 
holsters  of  the  saddle,  they  were  empty.  The  groom’s 
neglect  saved  my  brother’s  life.  Had  the  pistols  been  in 
their  place,  I  might  have  shot  him  dead  on  the  spot.” 

This,  and  divers  other  little  tokens  of  the  uncontrollable 
temper  of  a  mere  girl,  is  a  preparation  for  the  strange  acts 
and  violent  passions  of  her  future  life.  **  At  fifteen  I  was 
tired  of  existence,”  she  writes  ;  she  had  tasted  and  wearied 
of  all  the  pleasures  of  a  country  life ;  and,  when  she  showed 
inclination  to  become  an  enthusiast  of  music,  for  which, 
it  seems,  she  had  a  remarkable  aptitude,  her  parents 
interfered,  for  fear  her  passion  should  get  the  better  of  her 
reason,  and  lead  her  to  decline  the  connubial  ties  they  would 
fain  have  forced  upon  her.  The  family  renioved  to  Vienna, 
where  the  young  countess — whose  marriage  portion  amounted 
to  nearly  150,000/. — found  a  pretender  to  her  charms  and 
her  money.  She  accepted  marriage  as  a  means  of  gaining 
her  liberty,  and,  as  she  alleges,  with  nought  but  friendship 
for  her  future  partner ;  and  previous  to  the  nuptial  cere¬ 
mony  she  exacted  from  him  a  solemn  engagement  that  her 
freedom  should  be  respected.  On  the  second  day  of  their 
union,  however,  the  husband  retracted  his  promises, 
acknowledging  that  he  had  merely  resorted  to  them  as  a 
means  of  winning  her.  The  countess,  who  was  then 
sixteen,  was  so  fired  with  indignation  that  she  struck  him 
across  the  face  with  a  riding  whip  she  held  in  her 
hand.  This  led  to  an  immediate  and  eternal  separation 
between  the  spouses.  The  baby-wife  went  her  own  way, 
left  father  and  mother,  and  retired  to  her  own  property  in 
Ukraine,  where  spleen,  disenchantment,  and  grief  well- 
nigh  killed  her. 

She  rallied  at  the  idea  of  being  a  great  artist.  Her 
musical  talent  had  been  much  admired.  She  had  taken 
lessons  of  Chopin,  who  noted  her  as  one  of  his  best  pupils. 
In  musical  art,  as  in  all  things,  she  inclined  towards 
extremes ;  and  after  hearing  a  composition  of  one  X., 
whom  she  describes  as  one  of  the  composers  of  genius  of 
the  time  whose  style  found  many  detractors,  the  young 
countess  wrote  to  X.,  who  had  lately  taken  orders  as  a 
Eoman  Catholic  and  who  lived  in  Borne,  asking  him  the 
favour  of  becoming  his  pupil,  obtained  his  consent,  and 
started  for  Rome,  abandoning  her  property,  her  friends, 
everything  to  devote  herself  to  the  piano  under  the  tuition 
of  her  illustrious  master. 

Here  the  Cossack  lady’s  history  becomes  particularly 
curious  and  interesting — it  may  be  added,  particularly 

delicate  to  relate.  This  Abbe  X - ,  in  whom,  thanks 

to  the  utter  want  of  discretion  of  the  writer,  one  can¬ 
not  but  identify  the  greatest  of  Hungarian  composers  and 
of  European  pianists — received  with  indulgence  the  wild 
Bussian  countess.  She  approached  him  in  fear  and 
trembling,  was  delighted  with  his  kind  reception,  and  fell 
under  the  spell  of  the  Abbe’s  magnificent  execution  on  the 
piano.  These  pleasant  relations  between  pupil  and  master 
were  not  long  without  cloud.  The  great  composer  liked 
homage  and  adulation ;  his  pupils  and  admirers  gave  him 
plenty  of  both,  kissed  his  hands,  and  loaded  him  with  fulsome 
flattery.  That  his  new,  fervent,  but  haughty  pupil  could 
not  imitate,  and  the  musician’s  childish  vanity  was  much 
hurt.  Things  altered  for  the  best,  or  for  the  worst,  as 
some  will  think  ;  and  every  day  increased  their  friendship, 
until  more  tenderness  than  was  absolutely  needed  mingled 
With  these  amicable  feelings.  We  will  not  relate  how  a 
still  closer  liaison  gradually  replaced  sentiments  of  ordinary 

nendship  ;  but  one  morning,  as  the  Abbe  X - was  bid- 

adieu  for  a  fortnight  to  the  countess,  he  noticed  that 
unwontedly  agitated,  and  asked,  ‘^Qu’  y  a-t-il?” 
Unique  je  vous  aimel”  she  replied,  wdth  a  passionate 
^^t  of  tears.  She  has  the  candour  to  admit  that  he 
resisted,  that  she  grovelled  at  his  feet  and  implored  for  a 
return  of  her  affection — at  first  without  shaking  his  religious 
ecruples.  And  she  makes  no  secret  that  his  resistance  did 
riot  last. 


Henceforth  she  accompanied  the  priest-musician  wherever 
,  ®  ^rit.  His  wonderful*  powers  of  fascination,  his  dazzling 
rifiiancy  of  wit,  are  described  with  intense  and  obviously 
profound  enthusiasm.  As  no  name  is  disclosed,  her  estimate 


of  the  Abbe  X - can  be  spoken  of,  the  more  so  because 

it  is  one  of  the  most  complete  and  complex  psychological 
studies  it  is  within  our  memory  to  have  read.  With  all 
his  powers  as  a  charmer,  the  musician  was  fickle,  faithless, 
vain,  and  bigoted.  He  liked  luxury  and  profuse  expense. 
His  mistress  lavished  her  wealth  to  gratify,  his  Sybaritism, 
and  he  was  extremely  proud  that  the  world  should  know 
that  he  had  enslaved  a  rich  and  beautiful  Russian  countess. 
“  What  would  you  do  if  I  were  ruined  ?  ”  she  asked 
of  him  one  day.  I  would  request  you  to  go  and 
breathe  your  native  air,”  he  replied,  coldly.  At  Weimar, 

where  the  Abbe  X -  had  a  little  Court  of  his  own,  his 

fickleness  was  especially  evident,  and  while  the  anonymous 
writer  of  this  strange  confession  draws  of  his  German 
entourage  of  sentimental  old  maids  a  picture  which  is  a 
masterpiece  of  bitter  irony  and  grim  humour,  she  stigma¬ 
tises  the  weaknesses  of  the  man  without  pity,  and  clearly  gives 
to  understand  that  he  would  have  cast  her  away  but  for  her 
wealth.  This  eventually  did  happen.  The  countess  had 
squandered  her  fortune  to  please  the  object  of  her  affec¬ 
tion,  and  she  found  it  out  on  the  brink  of  ruin.  The 
musician  immediately  forsook  her.  In  despair  she  embarked 
for  America,  hoping  to  succeed  there  as  a  pianist.  She 
might  have  done  so,  for  her*  talent,  it  appears,  was  of  a 
high  order ;  but  her  love  was  still  paramount.  She 

re-embarked  for  Europe,  having  previously  written  to  X - 

that  she  was  returning  only  to  kill  him.  She  joined  him  in 
Hungary,  and  poisoned  herself  in  his  presence ;  but 
medical  help  came  in  time,  and  rescued  the  unfortunate 

woman.  The  Abbe  X - ,  in  this  crisis,  had  shown 

himself,  as  she  alleges,  under  such  a  contemptible  aspect 
that  her  affection  for  him  died  for  ever.  With  this 
epilogue  of  an  imhappy  passion  the  *  Recollections  of  a 
Cossack  ’  come  to  an  end.  What  truth  they  may  contain, 
it  is  impossible  to  verify  and  indiscreet  to  inquire.  The 
man  who  plays  the  principal  part  in  them  is  certainly 
described  under  the  most  scornful  colours.  The  publication 
of  the  present  work  may  very  well  bo  a  woman’s  vengeance, 
and  the  resentment  of  a  person  so  headstrong  and  violent 
in  her  animosities,  as  the  writer  seems  to  be,  has  doubtless 
added  exaggeration  to  her  charges.  But  with  its  passion, 
its  fine  style,  its  qualities  of  appreciation  and  descriptive 
power,  her  work  is  indeed  a  remarkable  production. 

Camille  Babb^be. 


RETROSPECTIVE  PAPERS.— No.  II.— SHAKE¬ 
SPEARE’S  FRIEND  AND  PATRON. 

Some  three  months  ago  a  paper  was  printed  in  these 
columns,  in  which  the  writer  adduced  what  seemed  to  him 
conclusive  proof  that  the  rival  poet  referred  to  in  Shake¬ 
speare’s  Sonnets  was  one  whose  name  had  never  before  been 
mentioned  in  that  connection — George  Chapman,  now  chiefly 
known  as  the  translator  of  Homer  into  English  verse.  The 
conclusion  is  irresistible  to  any  one  who  has  happened  to 
come  across  Chapman’s  Shadow  of  Night,”  and  to  think 
of  it  in  connection  with  the  sonnets.  The  other  great  con¬ 
troversy  regarding  Shakespeare’s  Sonnets  is  the  identity  of 
the  friend  and  patron  to  whom  they  are  addressed.  It 
would  be  tedious  at  this  time  of  day  to  discuss  that  inte¬ 
resting  question  from  the  foundation.  The  apology  for  this 
short  paper  is  that  the  writer  has  remarked  one  or  two 
little  points  which  have  hitherto  escaped  observation,  and 
which  seem  to  confirm  in  some  slight  degree  the  conclusion 
now  generally  accepted,  that  Shakespeare’s  friend  and  patron 
was  William  Herbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke. 

What  brings  all  speculations  on  these  more  or  less 
insignificant  antiquarian  points  into  discredit,  is  that  the 
speculators  proceed  for  the  most  part  upon  a  method  which 
may  be  called  the  fanciful-deductive.  There  usually  are 
facts  enough  lying  about  to  enable  one  to  form  a  reasonably 
probable  conjecture,  if  one  is  at  the  trouble  to  look  round 
and  collect  them ;  but  most  antiquarians  prefer  to  he^u 
with  a  fancy,  and  then  set  to  work  to  conjure  up  a  priori 
probabilities  out  of  their  own  minds.  The  idea  thrown 
out  by  Sir  Alexander  Boswell,  and  adopted  (without 
acknowledgment,  of  course)  by  Mr  Gerald  Massey  in  his 
elaborate  and  ingenious  book  on  Shakespeare’s  Sonnets,  that 

only  begetter  ”  in  the  dedication  of  the  Sonnets  means 
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**  only  obtain^/*  is  a  fan(^  of  this  naiore.  It  struck  the 
ingenious  antiquarian  as  a  way  out  of  certain  difficulties, 
and  forthwith  he  proceeded  to  support  it  by  going  to  the 
etymological  roots  of  the  word  **  bE^et,’*  and  showing  that 
some  six  hundred  years  before  it  might  have  had  the 
moaning  of  “obtain.”  Now,  if  Sir  A.  Boswell  had  looked 
about  him,  he  might  have  found  the  word  “  beget  ”  used  in 
a  place  and  with  a  signification  that  would  seem  to  have 
more  bearing  upon  the  case  in  hand.  There  were  several 
bodies  of  sonnets  published  during  the  last  ten  years  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  one  would  have  thought  that  the 
first  passages  that  speculators  on  the  Shakespearian  question 
would  have  consult^  would  have  been  the  dedications,  if 
there  were  any,  prefixed  to  those  Sonnets.  Yet  nobody 
seems  to  have  remarked  in  this  connection  that  a  body  of 
Sonnets  was  dedicated  by  Samuel  Daniel  to  Lady  Mary, 
Countess  of  Pembroke,  sister  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and 
mother  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  who  is  supposed  to  have 
been  Shakespeare’s  friend ;  and  that  Daniel’s  dedicatory 
sonnet  contains  the  word  “  begotten  ”  in  precisely  the  same 
meaning  that  “  begetter  ”  is  most  naturally  taken  to  bear 
in  the  dedication  of  Shakespeare’s  Sonnets.  The  first  eight 
lines  are  as  follows :  they  illustrate  the  subserviency, 
graceful  or  odious  according  as  we  look  at  it,  which  it  was 
fashionable  for  poets  to  affect  in  those  days  in  addressing 
their  patrons : — 

Wonder  of  theoe,  ^lory  of  other  times, 

O  thou  whom  Envy  even  is  forced  to  admire  ; 

Great  patroness  of  these  my  humble  rhymes 
Which  thou  from  out  thy  greatness  dost  inspire: 

Sith  only  thou  hast  deign’d  to  raise  them  higher, 

Vouchsafe  now  to  accept  them  as  thine  own, 

Begotten  by  thy  hand,  and  my  desire, 

•  Wherein  my  zeal  and  thy  great  might  is  shown. 

If  Shakespeare’s  publisher  wished  to  dedicate  his  Sonnets 
in  a  very  fiattering  manner  to  the  young  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
there  was  nowhere  he  was  more  likely  to  go  to  for  a  model 
than  the  dedication  addressed  to  the  f^l’s  mother  by 
Samuel  Daniel.  And  nobody  can  say  that  in  the  above 
lines,  “  begotten  by  thy  hand  ”  can  mean  obtained.  It  is, 
however,  open  to  argue,  os  the  “  Sonnets  to  Delia  ”  were 
not  addressed  to  the  Countess  of  Pembroke  by  Daniel, 
although  dedicated  to  her,  that  in  like  manner  Shakes¬ 
peare’s  Sonnets  might  have  been  dedicated  without  being 
addressed  to  Mr  W.  H.  “  Delia  ”  certainly  was  not  the 
Countess  of  Pembroke,  for  in  the  first  edition  of  his  Sonnets 
Daniel  addressed  her  in  plain  prose,  and  explained  that  his 
only  desire  in  dedicating  them  to  her  was  to  obtain  the 
grace  of  her  countenance  as  “  the  happy  and  judicial 
patroness  of  the  Muses  (a  glory  hereditary  to  her  house).” 
But  the  probabilities  that  “  Mr  W.  H.”  and  the  friend  of 
the  Sonnets  were  the  same,  are  of  another  kind.  Although 
Daniel  considered  it  judicious  to  divert  part  of  the  glory  of 
“  Delia  ”  to  the  Countess,  Shakespeare’s  bookseller  would 
hardly  have  dared  to  divert  the  poet’s  promise  of  immor¬ 
tality  from  a  young  nobleman  to  a  “  Mr  W.  H.”  so  obscure 
that  no  trace  of  him  has  been  preserved  in  literary  or 
political  histoiy.  Besides,  “  W.  H.”  are  initials  of  the 
youn^  nobleman  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  Shakes¬ 
peare  8  patron. 

This  little  coincidence  of  expression  between  the  dedica¬ 
tion  of  Daniel’s  Sonnets  to  the  Countess  of  Pembroke  and 
the  dedication  prefixed  to  Shakespeare’s  Sonnets  is  of  that 
slight  kind  which  rather  confirms  believers  than  makes  con¬ 
verts,  and  which  supplies  unbelievers  with  an  easy  opening 
for  ridicule.  As  such  it  is  here  produced.  Another  turn 
of  expression  which  has  also  escaped  the  controversialists 
occurs  in  the  third  sonnet  in  the  following  lines : 

Thou  art  thy  moiher*g  glass,  and  she  in  thee, 

Calls  back  the  lovely  April  of  her  prime. 

If  we  are  arrested  by  the  expression,  and  stop  to  ask  why 
it  was  the  friend’s  mother,  and  not  his  father,  to  whom 
Shakespeare  compared  him,  it  may  appear  a  sufficient 
answer  to  say  simply  that  he  was  probably  more  like  his 
mother  than  his  father.  But  believers  in  the  identity  of 
Shakespeare’s  friend  with  Pembroke  will  not  fail  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  the  mother  of  Pembroke  was  the  sister  of  Philip 
Sidney,  and  that  she  and  her  sister  were  often  complimented 
by  the  poets  of  the  time  both  as  sisters  of  Sidney  and  on 
their  own  graoee  and  merits.  Pembroke  was  a  man  of  mark 


side,  with  that  noble  family ;  and  not  one  of  the  many  vho 
courted  him  and  gained  for  him  the  repute'  of  being  the 
most  universally  beloved  man  of  his  age,  failed  to  renmk 
from  whom  he  had  inherited  his  good  qualities. 
gpeare,  with  his  incomparable  feeling  for  character,  cooH 
hardly  have  failed  to  be  drawn  towards  a  family  wheae 
members  had  so  much  in  common  with  his  own  favourite 
heroes,  Henry  V.  and  Hamlet ;  and  nothing  could  have  been 
more  natural  than  that  he  should  be  solicitous  for  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  BO  noble  a  stock. 

Again,  in  the  first  sonnet,  Shakespeare  addresses  his 
friend  as  “  only  herald  of  the  gaudy  spring.”  What  spring 
was  this  ?  The  date  of  the  composition  of  Shakespeare’s 
sonnets  has  been  made  a  subject  for  much  confident  specn- 
lation,  and  the  controversy  is  one  that  should  not  be  entered 
lightly ;  but  it  is  at  least  certain  that  the  friend-sonnets 
were  not  published  till  1609,  and  that  one  of  them,  the 
107th,  was  not  written  till  after  the  death  of  Elizabeth. 
In  the  107th  the  poet  speaks  of  the  eclipse  of  “  the  mortal 
moon,”  which  can  mean  nothing  but  the  death  of  Cynthia. 
In  the  same  sonnet  he  speaks  in  an  exultant  tone  of  “  the 
most  balmy  time  ”  and  “  the  olives  of  endless  age  ”  pro¬ 
claimed  by  the  accession  of  James.  When  we  look  at  that 
sonnet  in  connection  with  “  the  gaudy  spring  ”  of  the  first, 
a  presumption  is  raised  that  they  belong  to  the  same 
period.  The  accession  of  James  was  hailed  by  more  thzTi 
one  poet  as  a  spring.  It  is  interesting  to  look,  in  this  con¬ 
nection,  at  the  foUowing  lines  in  Daniel’s  “  Panegyric  to 
the  Bang’s  Most  Excellent  Majesty  ”  : — 

What  a  return  of  comfort  dost  thou  bring, 

Now  at  this  fresh  returning  of  our  blood. 

This  meeting  with  the  opening  of  the  spring, 

To  make  our  spirits  likewise  to  embud  ! 

What  a  new  season  of  encouraging 

Begins  to  enlength  the  days  disposed  to  good ! 

What  apprehension  of  recovery 
Of  greater  strength,  of  more  ability! 

The  pulse  of  England  never  yet  did  beat 
So  strong  as  now  :  nor  ever  were  our  hearts 
Let  ont  to  hopes  so  spacious  and  so  great 
As  now  they  are:  nor  ever  in  all  parts 
Did  we  thus  feel  so  comfortable  heat 
As  now  the  glory  of  thv  worth  imparts: 

The  whole  complexion  of  the  commonwealth, 

So  weak  before,  hoped  never  for  more  health. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  Shakespeare’s  “  gaudy  spring  “ 
refers  to  the  same  period  of  great  expectations,  or  at  least 
courtly  professions.  If  so,  the  time  agrees  with  the  age  of 
Pembroke,  who  was  then  a  young  man  of  twenty-three.  A 
poet  penetrated  with  the  general  admiration  of  the  hiA 
intellect,  chivalrous  courage,  and  sweet  disposition  of  tlie 
Sidneys,  might  without  exaggeration  address  the  hope  of 
that  noble  house  as  the  hope  of  the  nation. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS. 

The  statistics  compiled  by  Mr  Charles  Ansell,  jnn,, 
regarding  the  families  of  the  Upper  and  Professional  Clouet 
(C.  and  fi.  Layton)  possess  an  interest  beyond  what  they  may 
have  for  Life  Assurance  Societies.  They  give  the  precision 
of  figures  to  conclusions  reached  through  deductive  ))rocc88eB, 
or  through  the  exercise  of  common  sense,  by  those  who  have 
thought  upon  our  social  economy.  Mr  Ansell 's  plan  was  to 
issue  schedules  of  inquiries  to  clergymen,  lawyers,  doctors, 
and  other  gentlemen  and  noblemen  in  England  and  Wales; 
and  to  tabulate  the  answers  received,  with  a  view  to  their 
bearing  on  the  rate  of  mortality  according  to  the  age,  occni^ 
tion,  sex,  and  other  conditions  of  the  individual.  Then  he 
compared  his  own  elaborate  tables  with  other  tabulations  ^ 
mortality  data :  the  Carlisle  tables,  which  were  founded 
upon  observations  made  by  Dr  Heysbam,  during  eight 
in  the  city  of  Carlisle,  and  were  published  in  1816;  the 
^English  Life  Tables,*  deduced  by  Dr  Farr  from  death 
registrations,  from  1838  to  1854,  and  the  census  returns  of 
1841  and  1851  ;  the  ‘Clergy  Children  Tables,*  made  up  by 
Mr  Ansell,  senior,  in  1830,  from  data  collected  under  the 
sanction  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury;  and  the  ‘Peera^ 
Families  Tables,*  calculated  in  1861  from  data  recorded  m 
the  peerages  from  1800  to  1856.  Mr  Ansell’s  elaborate  coin- 
parisons  raise  and  satisfy  many  curious  questions.  Thus,  ow 
would  expect  that  the  mortality  should  be  greater  among  the 
infants  of  the  poor  than  among  those  of  the  upper  classe^ 
because  they  are  not  so  carefully  fed,  and  clothed,  and 
attended  to.  Accordingly  we  find  from  Mr  Ansell’s  table* 
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tliat  while  ten  per  cent,  of  peerage  children  die  before  the  age 
of  five,  and  13  per  cent,  of  Mr  Ansell’s  ‘Upper  Clasaes,' 
the  mortality  of  children  of  all  classes  before  that  age  is,  in 
the  Carlisle  tables,  32  per  cent. — a  very  striking  and  sug- 
(restive  difference.  The  relative  mortality  of  males  and 


case  did  it  not  lead  to  a  very  curious  mistake.  Mr  Russel^ 
makes  Jon^n  say  concerning  Marston  that  “Marston  wrote 
his  fatber-iii'law’s  preachings  (sermons),  and  his  father-in- 
law’s  comedies;”  very  carelessly  supposing  that  in  the 
expression  “his  father-in-law  Aw  comedies,”  the  second  “his” 


females  is  another  common  subject  of  general  speculation,  |  represented  the  possessive  inflection.  A  few  pages  farther 
and  here  again  Mr  Anseirs  conclusions  verify  ^  priopi  proba-  |  on  Mr  Russell  appends  a  foot-note  to  the  name  of  Henry 


the  ages  of  10  and  17;  but  in  the  general  ‘‘English  Life’* 
tables,  “  at  all  ages  between  9  and  38,  the  mortality  among 
the  females  somewhat  exceeds  that  among  males.”  Upon 
this  point  Mr  Ansell  has  some  very  sensible  remarks  : — 

In  the  upper  and  professional  classes  it  is  upon  the  men  that 
the  wearing  toil  and  anxieties  of  life  chiefly  press,  the  women 
enjoying  a  comparative  exemption  from  them.  In  the  present 
age,  when  so  many  are  striving  to  be  foremost  in  the  race  of  life, 
the  husband  is  frequently,  or  it  may  be  constantly,  engaged  in  an 
arduous  struggle  to  maintain  or  improve  his  position,  and, 
whether  successful  or  unsuccessful,  he.  in  too  many  instances, 
injures  his  health  in  the  effort.  Unless,  however,  he  be 
exceptionally  unfortunate,  and  at  the  same  time  have  no  friends 
to  fall  back  upon,  his  wife  and  family  will  probably  still  be 
sufficiently  supplied  with  the  bare  physical  necessaries  for  healthy 
existence.  With  the  labouring  classes  the  case  is  very  different. 
Among  them  the  mental  anxieties  of  obtaining  a  livelihood  are 
rarely  great  enough  to  produce  injurious  results,  but  if  the 
husband’s  wages  are  insufficient,  the  consequent  physical  priva¬ 
tions  tell  upon  the  health  of  bis  family,  his  wife  included,  at 
least  as  much  as,  and  probably  more  than,  upon  his  own. 

Many  other  curious  and  interesting  conclusions  are  deduced 
by  Mr  Ansell  and  illustrated  in  his  diagrams.  Regarding 
the  raoi-tality  of  infants,  he  makes  out  as  peculiarly  dangerous 
periods,  the  first  day,  from  the  8th  to  the  13th,  the  thirtieth 
week,  and  the  forty-eighth.  Then  carrying  his  tabulations 
into  the  life-chances  of  children  according  to  the  numerical 
order  of  their  birth,  he  illustrates  the  great  mortality  of  first¬ 
born  infanta,  and  the  increased  precariousness  of  tenure  pos¬ 
sessed  by  the  younger  members  of  large  families.  Mr 
Ansell  has  thrown  light  upon  so  many  problems  of  mortality 
that  it  seems  ungrateful  to  suggest  any  other  for  bis  elaborate 
industry ;  but  it  might  be  worth  while  for  him  to  calculate, 
if  he  has  data  for  the  purpose,  whether  the  fact  of  still-born 
first  children  bears  any  relation  to  the  age  of  their  mothers. 
If  he  has  the  requisite  data,  he  is  in  a  position  to  teat  the 
accuracy  of  Dr  Mathews  Duncan’s  speculations  on  that  sub¬ 
ject.  Many  of  the  points  discussed  and  exemplified  by  Mr 
Ansell  with  such  clear-headed  ingenuity  and  industry  are 
more  matters  of  curiosity  than  of  practical  importance ;  but 
this  is  one  the  importance  of  w'bich  to  public  well  being 
can  hardly  be  over-rated.  We  commend  it  to  Mr  Ansell’s 
attention. 

Mr  William  Clark  Russell’s  Book  of  Table  7’a^(Routledge) 
claims  as  a  specialty  to  be  selected  from  actual  conversations 
of  poets,  philosophers,  statesmen,  divinea,  &c.  The  talk  is 
fairly  well  selected,  and  the  list  of  books  referred  to  at  the 
end  as  authorities  shows  that  Mr  Bussell  has  expended  upon  j 
the  work  a  good  deal  of  honest  industry.  But  we  must  con-  j 
fess  it  is  difficult  to  see  in  what  respect  the  collection  differs  ' 
from^  such  old-fashioned  anecdote-books  as  the  Rev.  Mr  ■ 
Addison’s,  except  that  it  is  a  trifle  duller.  To  possess  very  [ 
high  merit,  a  book  of  table-talk  should  be  selected  by  a  table-  | 


Constable,  to  say  that  he  published  a  collection  of  sonnets 
under  the  title  of  ‘  Delia.’  It  is  not  a  matter  of  much  con¬ 
sequence,  but  'Diana’  was  the  name  of  Constable’s  imaginary 
mistress.  The  mistake  is  a  little  curious  because  in  the  same 
page  ‘  Delia  ’  occurs  in  her  proper  character  as  the  object  of 
the  homage  of  Samuel  Daniel.  When  books  of  table-talk 
give  currency  to  effete  opinions  and  incorrect  facts,  they  oeaxe 
to  be  altogether  harmless  productions. 

Butter:  It*  AttaZyti*  and  Adulteration*.  By  A.  Angell 
and  O.  Hchner.  (Wyman  and  Sons.)  We  cannot  commend 
this  little  book  ;  the  authors  meant  well  in  writing  it,  but 
evidently  rushed  into  print  before  having  thoroughly  worked 
out  the  problems  which  presented  themselves.  It  is  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  explanatory  for  the  materfamilias  or  sufficiently 
exhaustive  for  the  trader ;  the  analyst  will  find  little  in  it  to 
interest  him,  and  the  manufacturer  still  less.  The  method 
which  the  authors  have  adopted  for  fixing  the  melting  point 
of  butter  is  ingeuious,  and  we  hope  to  see  it  tested  by  other 
chemists ;  but  the  chemical  examination  in  Chap.  V.,  although 
it  is  a  step  in  advance,  appears  to  us  to  be  very  incomplete. 
The  plan  of  the  authors  is  to  estimate  the  amount  of  solid 
fatty  acids  in  a  given  sample  of  butter — acids  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion  being  more  abundant  in  the  adulterated  than  in  the  pure 
material  We  do  not  observe  that  this  test  has  been  applied 
to  different  quantitiee  of  the  same  sample  ;  and  it  may  turn 
out  to  be  no  more  reliable  than  the  method  founded  upon  the 
valuable  researches  of  Cbevieul.  At  the  same  time,  the 
authors  are  silent  about  the  partial  processes  of  Heintz  And 
Liebig,  which  might,  however,  have  given  them  great  assist¬ 
ance.  It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  scientists  will  not  pay 
more  attention  to  langua^  ;  they  seem  to  forget  that  errors 
in  language  are  errors  in  ^ct,  and  ofttimes  lead  to  entire  mis¬ 
conception  of  the  author’s  meaning.  We  are  somewhat 
astonished  to  find  that  “the  soluble  acids  possess  the  property 
to  be  volatile  and  to  distil  without  decomposition,”  although 
we  have  been  previously  prepared  for  such  an  announcement 
by  being  told  that  “  the  appearance  and  flavour  of  butter  are 
different  from  that  of  any  other  fat.”  But,  when  the  authors 
inform  us  that  butyric  acid  belongs  to  the  series  of  fatty  acids, 
although  it  resembles  acetic  more  than  it  does  stearic  acid, 
their  error  is  quite  inexcusable,  and  not  at  all  droll  |  for  the 
three  acids  named  are  well  known  by  every  chemist  to  belong 
to  the  same  series. 

Fashion  is  a  party-coloured  cloak  which  covers  many  follies 
as  well  as  Mr  Albert  Watson’s  edition  of  the  Text  of  Cicero** 
Select  Letter*  (Clarendon  Press  Series).  We  have  no  intention 
of  finding  fault  with  the  text  itself ;  that,  without  a  doubt, 
is  as  perfect  as  it  can  be  made — ‘Curante  Alberto  Watson, 
&c.’  But,  though  custom  is  agaiust  us,  we  do  think  it  very 
absurd  to  put  title-page,  preface,  everything,  into  Latin. 
Cui  bono  e*t  f  Who  is  there  who  cannot  imagine  the  school- 
lx>y  glancing  through  the  book;  seeing  nothing  but  Latin 
from  cover  to  cover,  and  wondering  at  so  much  learning 
“  with  quiet  eyes  unfaithful  to  the  truth  ?  ”  The  book  has 


talker  of  the  most  distinguished  and  comprehensive  kind  ;  j  been  brought  out  {apud  Alexan/irum  MacmHan  et  Socio*/) 
and  eveu  then,  if  the  compiler  ventures  beyond  bon  mot*,  and  ’  in  caiutal  style  ;  the  type  is  exicellent,  the  pages  of  convenient 


aims  at  combining  instruction  with  amusement,  nothing  short 
of  omuiscience  is  likely  to  preserve  him  from  grave  errors 
such  ^  will  seriously  affect  the  value  of  his  compilation.  A 
compiler  who  aims  at  the  sort  of  book  that  Mr  Russell  under¬ 
lies  to  furnish  must  be  capable  of  sitting  in  judgment  upon 
i^^i^jlfi-oracles,  otherwise  he  is  apt  to  mistake  the  random 
off-hand  expressions  of  famous  men  upon  subjects  which  they 
have  imperfectly  considered  -for.  utterances  of  supreme 
wisdom.  Who  cares  to  know  that  Dr  Johnson  objected 
to  emigration  on  the  ground  that  it  “is  hurtful  to 
human  happiness,  for  it  spreads  mankind,  which  weakens 
the  defence  of  a  nation,  and  lessens  the  comfort  of 
img”?  The  student  of  Johnson’s  character  reads  the 
dictum  with  a  certain  amusement  as  an  illustration  of  the 


size — in  short,  everything  is  as  we  should  expect  to  find  it  in 
a  work  which  bears  on  its  title-page  the  formidable  announce¬ 
ment — Oxonii  E  Typographeo  Clarendoniano. 

George  Long,  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  in  one  of  his 
prefaces — we  forget  which — condemned  almost  everything 
which  is  to  be  found  in  Mr  J.  B.  Allen’s  Elementary  Latin 
Grammar  (Clarendon*  Press  Series).  Mr  Allen^  adhei'es 
pretty  firmly  to  lyhat  he  calls  “  the  beaten  tracks  pointed  out 
ny  immemorial  usage ;  ”  but,  for  this  kind  of  book,  we  prefer 
the  Eton  Latin  Grammar,  in  which  the  blundering  is  at  least 
uniformly  bad.  Mr  Allen  divides  the  “  peifect  into  two 
separate  tenses— (a)  the  “present  past,”  (6)  the  “simple 
past.”  Even  Eton,  we  should  think,  is  not  capable  of  adopt¬ 
ing  such  noroenclatnre  as  this.  Our  space  will  not  allow  us 


“>»ghty  talker’s  fondness  for  town,  but  Mr  Russell’s  ordinary  to  point  out  other  errors  ;  and  we  are  sorry  that,  after  a  care- 
i^Cader  Ir  _ _ fnl  ATAmiiiAiion.  we  can  find  nothiUflT  to  nraise.  It  would 


Lord  Bacon  was  the  greatest  genius  that  England  (or  rendon  Press  Series),  the  references  are 


^haps  any  country)  ever  produced ;  ”  or  that  “  Skelton’s 
^018  are  low  and  b^,  and  there’s  nothing  in  them  that’s 
orth  reading  ?  ”  Most  of  Pope’s  table-talk  here  selected  is 
^lul  only  as  an  indication  of  the  narrow  canons  of  criticism 
P^vaihng  in  his  generation,  and  no  service  is  rendered  to 
.®  *8®  by  resuscitating  them  for  the  perversion  of  ill-informed 
Jiids.  In  his  edition  of  Ben  Jonson’s  table-talk,  Mr  Russell 
uniformly  accurate.  He  modernises  the  spelling,  a  j 
to  which  there  could  be  little  objection  in  such  a  | 


Kennedy’] 


books.  However  that  may  be,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know  how 
any  boy  can  translate  into  English  the  single  words  fiiiis, 
dierum,  virtuti,  unless  it  is  by  the  single  words  sons,  days, 
valour  ;  nevertheless,  Mr  Nunns  evidently  requires  him  to 
use  the  ca*e  *ign*,  and  thus  to  learn  what  he  will  soon  have 
to  unlearn.  It  would  be  better  to  teach  a  beginner  to  trans¬ 
late  “  arboris  frondes  ”  by  “  the  leaves  belonging  to  the  tree,” 
“calor  soils”  by  “the  heat  coming  from  the  suii,”  and  so  on, 
than  that  “  of  ”  is  the  sign  of  the  genitive  case.  The  former 
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author’a  conception  of  Blue- Beard.’*  None  of  the  many 
clever  puna  lose  anything  in  the  delivery,  and  the  moat  la 
made  of  the  constant  succession  of  ludicrous  situations 
Opinions  will  probably  be  divided  about  the  two  American 
comedians,  one  of  whom  takes  part  in  the  play,  and  the  other 
is  introduced  as  a  detached  superfluity.  We  cannot  say  that 
the  performance  of  Mr  John  Morris  in  changing  charac¬ 
teristic  costumes  before  the  audience  is  of  suthcient  intrinsic 
merit  to  make  amends  for  the  violence  of  its  introduction 
Mr  Morris  enters  in  evening  dress,  and  passes  through  various 
transforniations  without  leaving  the  stage,  producing  the  re¬ 
quisite  materials  for  representing  an  old  man,  an  old  maid 
an  Irish  crone,  a  young  ball-room  lady,  from  the  tail  pocket 
of  his  coat  and  other  receptacles.  The  feat  is  one  of  remark¬ 
able  ingenuity,  but  that  is  the  most  that  can  be  said.  Mr 
Morris  has  none  of  the  delicacy  and  finish  of  characterisation 
that  distinguishes  Mr  Maccabe’s  transformations  ;  his  dress¬ 
ing  cannot  but  be  rather  rough,  and  his  female  impersona¬ 
tions  are  anything  but  lovely.  Mr  W’illie  Edouin,  who 
represents  a  corporal  and  a  “  Heathen  Chinee,”  is  an  extremely 
clever  actor,  but  his  performances  are,  we  should  say,  a  good 
deal  too  violent  for  English  tastes.  His  Heathen  Chinee,  how¬ 
ever,  is  very  much  superior  to  his  corporal.  His  dancing  as  the 
Chinee  is  little  short  of  miraculous,  and  his  antics  generally 
are  very  laughable,  though  rather  verging  towards  incontinent 
extravagance. 


himself  by  an  open  and  liberal  hospitality.  The  grievance  is 
that  the  British  Government  proposed  in  1853  to  reconsider 
;«n  arrangement  arrived  at  with  an  ancestor  of  the  present 
Nawab  in  1770,  by  which  that  ancestor  was  paid  an  annual 
stipend  of  ICO, 000?.  A  fund  had  accumulated  in  the  hands 
of  the  Government  amounting  to  350,000/.,  and  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  that  out  of  that  fund,  supplemented  if  necessary,  it 
should  be  possible  to  provide  an  ample  inheritance  for  the 
Nawub’s  family,  and  to  discontinue  the  annual  allowance 
aforesaid.  The  Nawab’s  friends  in  this  country  raised  the 
cry  of  breach  of  faith  and  violation  of  treaty.  Apparently 
they  are  not  yet  convinced,  for  “An  Englishman”  returns  to 
the  charge  as  vehemently  as  ever.  “An  Englishman  ”  charges 
Mr  Grant  Duff  with  evolving  from  his  own  consciousness  the 
statement  that  the  Nawab  w'as  “  no  prince  at  all.”  “  An 
Englishman”  passes  over  the  distinction  drawn  by  Mr  Grant 
Duff  between  princes  with  real  power  and  mere  titled  stipen- 
iliaries,  and  thereby  makes  his  statement  look  incomplete. 
But  Ui  is  singular  that  this  should  be  supposed  to  be  evolved 
out  of  the  late  Under-Secretary’s  consciousness,  for  an  equiva¬ 
lent  statement  was  made  by  Macaulay  in  his  essay  on  ‘  Lord 
Olive.’  **  An  Englishman”  has  not  yet  ended  his  statement 
of  the  Nawab’s  grievances,  but  if  he  throws  no  more  new 
light  in  his  subsequent  papers  than  he  has  done  in  this,  he 
might  as  well  have  let  the  case  alone. 


THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

Friday  Evening,  5.30  p.m. 

In  the  discount  there  has  been  a  slightly  increased  demand 
during  the  week,  |)erhi«)8  in  connection  with  the  applications 
for  the  new  Turkish  Loan,  and  the  rates  now  stand  at  2^ 
per  cent. 

Yesterday’s  Bank  Return  shows  a  moderate  addition  of 
strength  to  that  establishment.  But  at  the  present,  when  its 
position  is  so  intrinsically  sound,  such  an  addition  is 
important.  The  Bank  actually  possesses  cash  sufficient  to  pay 
50  per  cent,  of  its  liabilities. 

The  English  Funds  have  been  quite  neglected,  and  are  a 
fraction  lower  on  the  week,  attention  having  been  all  centred 
upon  the  Foreign  Stock  Market,  where  the  great  success  of 
the  new  Turkish  Loan  has  created  a  strong  impression.  The 
Loan  was  applied  for  about  four  times  over,  and  the  natnral 
consequence  has  been  a  sharp  rise  in  the  Scrip  and  in  the  quo¬ 
tations  for  the  existing  loans.  All  these  have  improved  from 
1^  to  2  per  cent.,  and  the  Scrip  of  the  new  loan  has  advanced 
to  2^  to  2|  premium  ;  there  may,  however,  be  some  slight 
relapse  on  the  receipt  of  the  letters  of  allotment.  In  other 
Stocks,  Egyptian,  Peruvian,  and  Spanish  have  improved, 
while  Hungarian,  Russian,  and  Uruguay  have  declined,  the 
first-named  Stocks  on  the  expected  issue  of  new  loans,  and  the 
last  on  speculative  realisations  of  profits.  In  the  Railway 
Market  business  has  not  been  so  animated,  but  several 
Stocks,  especially  Metropolitan  District  Ordinary  and  Pre¬ 
ference,  Chatham  and  Dover  Preference  and  North-Eastern 
have  been  in  demand,  and,  in  the  case  of  Metropolitan 
District  Stocks,  as  we  anticipated,  at  an  important  advance. 
On  the  other  hand  Metropolitan,  Caledonian,  and  Great 
Eastern  have  been  depress^  at  reduced  prices.  Amongst 
American  Securities  those  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  have  been  flat  at  a  fractional  decline,  but  in  Erie, 
Atlantic  and  Great  Western,  and  other  Stocks  quoted 
at  low  prices,  the  upward  movement  has  been  marked. 
Canadian  Railway  Securities  have  also  been  in  demand,  and 
those  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Company  show  an  advance  of  1  to 
2^  per  cent.,  while  Great  Western  of  Canada  have  only 
improved  S.  Amongst  Bank  Shares  Imperial  Ottoman  have 
had  a  marked  advance,  following  the  success  of  the  Turkish 
Loan,  which  was  due,  in  a  main  degree,  to  the  efforts  of  this 
establishment,  and  Bank  of- Romania  and  many  others  have 
participated  in  the  favourable  tendency.  The  only  other 
features  of  importance  are  a  decline  in  the  Stock  of  the 
Anglo-American  Telegraph  Company  (due  in  some  degiw 

Eerhaps  to  an  article,  contained  in  a  new  publication,  which 
as  been  extensively  read  and  commented  upon),  and  a  rise 
in  the  Shares  and  Obligations  of  the  Varna  Railway  Com¬ 
pany,  in  answer  to  the  better  condition  of  Turkish  credit, 
and  the  prospect  of  the  payment  of  the  mandats  held  by  this 
Company. 

In  Horae  Railway  Stocks,  Metropolitan  District  Ordinary 
has  further  advanced  2^  per  cent.,  and  the  Preference^  2  per 
cent.  North-Eastern  has  also  advanced  2  per  cent.;  Brighton 
IJ  ;  Sheffield  Deferred  ;  South-Eastern  Ordinary  1 ; 

“A”  J;  Great  Northern  “A”|;  Midland,  Chatham  and 
Dover  Preference,  and  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  ^  ;  Sheffield 
Ordinary  §  ;  and  Chatham  and  Dover  Ordinary  ^  per  cent. 
But  Great  Astern  have  declined  1  per  cent..  Metropolitan 
and  Caledonian  ^  per  cent.  The  closing  quotations  are : 
Caledonian,  941  j  Great  Eastern,  424 ;  Great  Northern,  IS9J 


THE  NEW  OPERA  BOUFFB  AT  THE  GAIETY. 

“The  Island  of  Bachelors,”  which  is  now  running  at  the 
Gaiety,  is  a  perfectly  bright  and  charming  play.  If  all  bur¬ 
lesques  had  the  lightness  and  delicacy  of  this,  there  would  be 
no  ground  for  the  complaint  so  often  heard  about  the  dege¬ 
neracy  of  the  modern  stage,  and  the  imbecile  laughter  and 
bad  taste  of  modern  audiences.  The  music,  by  M.  C.  Lecocq, 
races  and  jigs  and  mocks  the  serious  opera  with  the  most 
enchanting  spontaneity,  sprightly  caprice,  and  airy  malice, 
keeping  up  the  fun  from  first  to  last  with  untiring  delight 
in  its  own  comic  energy.  And  the  libretto  is  in  fair  harmony 
with  the  music ;  the  plot  and  the  characters  having  more 
real  comic  point  and  substance  than  most  of  the  idiotic  and 
incontinent  things  which  are  made  to  do  duty  as  burlesques. 
A  very  notable  feature  in  the  acting  is  the  thorough  equality 
of  the  performers  :  they  all  act  well,  and  individuals  are  not 
obtruded  either  by  the  author,  or,  what  is  worse,  by  them¬ 
selves.  Altogether  there  is  a  finish,  balance,  and  discipline 
about  the  whole  piece  and  its  production  which  is  rarely  to 
be  seen  on  our  stage,  and  which  cannot  be  commended  too 
highly  when  it  does  appear.  The  flocks  of  girls,  who  repre¬ 
sent  sailors  and  spinsters,  are  well  drilled  and  prettily  dressed  ; 
and  those  managers  who  place  their  chief  trust  in  **  leg,” 
might  here  take  a  lesson  and  learn  that  a  burlesque  is  ever 
HO  much  more  charming  when  the  proprieties  are  observed. 


MISS  LYDIA  THOMPSON  AT  THE  CHARING-CROSS  TUFATRE. 

An  “Oriental  Extravaganza”  must  not  be  judged  by  the 
same  standard  as  an  opera  bouffe,  and  perhaps  the  irregularity 
and  disproportion  and  strange  jumble  of  good  and  bad  acting 
in  “  Blue- Beard,”  which  was  produced  last  Saturday  at  the 
Charing-Cross  Theatre,  may  be  part  of  the  idea  of  an  Oriental 
extravaganza.  “  Blue- Beard  ”  is  very  extravagant,  very 
clever,  and  very  unequally  acted  ;  but  the  good  predominates 
so  much  over  the  baa  that  the  performance  as  a  whole  is  very 
enjoyable,  and  quite  legitimate  in  its  attractions.  Miss 
Lvdia  Thompson,  of  course,  is  the  chief  attraction.  Miss 
Thompson  is  a  charming  actress,  sings  sweetly,  dances  grace¬ 
fully,  and  fully  understands  how  to  act  burlesque  without 
letting  it  run  riot  into  rudeness  and  violence.  It  were  to  be 
wished  that  all  her  female  coadjutors  at  Charing-Cross  were 
equally  sensible  of  the  virtue  of  temperance  and  moderation  ; 
and  were  content  with  a  less  close  approach  to  the  immodesty 
of  nature.  This  reproach  does  not  apply  to  Mr  Lionel 
Brough,  the  attractions  of  whose  figure  are  concealed  by  a 
flowing  Oriental  robe.  Mr  Brough  does  full  justice  to  the 
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xd*  ditto  “A,”  162|;  Great  Western,  118S  xd;  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire,  144 ;  Brighton,  88J ;  North  Western,  163J ; 
South-Western,  llSj  ;  Chatham  and  Dover,  24|;  ditto  Pre¬ 
ference,  72;  Midland,  1361;  Metropolitan,  67i;  Metropolitan 
District,  29g ;  ditto  Preference,  70 ;  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and 
Lincoln,  741;  ditto  Deferred,  46;  North  British,  66J;  North 
Eastern,  168j;  South  Eastern,  1121;  ditto  Deferred,  991. 

In  Foreign  Stocks  the  changes  have  comprised  a  rise  of  2 
in  Ef^yptian  1862 ;  1 J  in  Turkish  Five  per  Cents. ;  1| 
ditto”  Nine  per  Cents  (“  B  ”  and  “  C  and  Egyptian  I8ti 
li  in  ditto  1873,  Entre  Rios,  and  Turkish  Six  per  Cec 
1865  ;  H  in  Peruvian  Five  per  Cents.  1872  ;  1  in  ditto  Six 
per  Cents.  1870,  Egyptian  1864,  ditto  Seven  per  Cent.  Vice¬ 
roy,  ditto  Nine  per  Cents.,  and  Turkish  Six  per  Cents.  1869  ; 
1  in  ditto  Six  per  Cents.  1871,  and  4  in  Spanish  Three  per 
Cents,  and  Uruguayan ;  but  a  fall  of  1 J  in  Bolivian  Six  per 
Cents.,  1  in  Costa  Rica  1871,  ditto  1872,  and  Japan  Seven 
per  Cents.  ;  J  in  Hungarian  1871,  and  Russian  1873  ;  and  J 
per  cent,  in  Italian  1861.  The  quotations  this  evening 

Argentine  Six  per  Cents.,  1868,  96l ;  ditto  Public  Works,  9H ; 
ditto  Hard  Dollar,  79;  Austrian  Silver  Rentes,  68^;  Bolivian, 
341;  Brazilian  Four-and-Half  per  Cents.,  1863,  95;  ditto  Five  per 
Cents.,  1865,  100;  ditto  1871,  1004;  Buenos  Ayres  Six  per 
Cents.,  1870,  94  ;  ditto  1873,  914  ;  Chilian  Seven  per  Cents.,  1866, 
104;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1867,  102;  ditto  Five  per  Cents., 
1870,  93  ;  Costa  Rica  Six  per  Cents.,  25 ;  ditto  Seven  per  Gents., 
1872,  22;  Danubian  Seven  per  Cents.,  100;  ditto  Eight  per 
Cents.,  104;  Egyptian  Seven  per  Cents.,  1862,  88;  ditto  1864, 
101 ;  ditto  18S8,  834 ;  ditto  English,  1873,  781 ;  ditto  Viceroy, 
1870,  934;  ditto  Nine  per  Cents.,  105;  ditto  Ehddive  Seven 
per  Cents.,  80|  ;  Entre  Rios,  101  ;  French  Defence,  105; 
ditto  Five  per  Cents.,  1871  and  1872,  991 »  Three  per 

Cent.  Rentes,  631  Honduras  Railway  Loan,  9 ;  ditto,  1870,  9  ; 
Hungarian  Five  per  Cents.,  764  »  Italian  Five  per  Gents.,  1861, 
664  xd ;  ditto  Tobacco,  98 ;  ditto  Five  per  Cents.  (Marem. 
Railway),  67 ;  ditto  State  Domain,  95 ;  Japan  Nine  per 
Cents.,  104 ;  ditto  Seven  per  Gents.,  94  ;  Mexican  Three 
percents.,  16;  ditto,  1864,  74;  Portuguese  Three  per  Cents,  47; 
Paraguay  Eight  per  Cents.,  14 ;  ditto  1872,  13 ;  Peruvian  Six 
per  Cents.,  1870,  734;  ditto  1872,  60f;  Russian  Five  per  Cents., 
1862,  102 ;  ditto  1872,  IOI4 ;  ditto  1873,  1004 ;  Charkof  Azof, 
99;  ditto  Nicolai,  844  ;  ditto  Orel,  102;  San  Domingo,  9;  Sar¬ 
dinian  Five  per  Cents.,  82;  Spanish  Three  per  Gents.,  18  1-16; 
ditto  Quicksilver  Mortgage,  8 1 ;  Turkish  Five  per  Cents.,  47 ; 
ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1865,  7O4;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1869, 
59|;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1871,  684;  ditto  Nine  per  Cents.  (B  and 
C),  86|  j  and  Uruguay,  C7|. 
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BcMie  King.  To  conclude  with  HERE,  THERE,  AND  EVERY- 
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u-past  BIX,  commence  at  seven. 
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FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  to  persons  Assured  against  Fire,  that  the 
renewal  receipts  for  Premiums  due  at  Michaelmas  are  ready  to  be  delivered, 
and  that  Assurances  on  which  the  Premium  shall  remain  unpaid  after 
fifteen  days  from  the  said  Quarter-day  will  become  void. 

Fire  Assurances  can  be  effected  with  the  Corporation  at  moderate  rg^ 
of  Preminm. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

Life  Assurances  may  be  effected  either  with  or  without  participation  in 
Profits. 

Copies  of  the  accounts,  pursuant  to  “  The  Life  Assurance  Companies  Act, 
1870,^’  may  be  obtained  on  application. 

The  Directors  are  ready  to  receive  applications  for  agencies  to  the  Cor¬ 
poration. 

JOHN  P.  LAURENCE.  Secretary. 
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Insurances  against  Fire  on  Property  in  all  parts  of  the  World  at 
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Prompt  and  liberal  settlement  of  claims. 

Policies  falling  due  at  Michaelmas  should  be  renewed  before  the  14th 
October,  or  the  same  will  become  void. 

£.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

XTORTH  BRITISH  and  MERCANTILE  INSURANCE 
1>1  COMPANY. 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  and  Acts  of  Parliament. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

POLICIES  should  be  RENEWED  within  fifteen  days  from  the  S9th 
instant.  Receipts  may  be  had  of  the  various  Agencies  and  Branches,  and 
at  the  Head  Office. 

London :  61  Threadneedle-street,  E.C. 

—  West-end  Office,  8  Waterloo-place,  S.W. 

September,  1874. 
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LIVERPOOL  and  LONDON  and  GLOBE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

DALE-STREET,  LIVERPOOL.  CORNHILL,  LONDON. 


LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

Life  Assurances,  Annuities,  and  Endowments  upon  favourable  conditions. 
FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Insurances  against  Loss  or  Damage  to  Property  of  every  description. 
Renewal  Premiums  falling  due  at  Michaelmas  should  be  paid  within 
fifteen  days  therefrom. 

AUGUSTUS  HENDRIKS,  Actuary  and  Res.  Sec. 

Comhill,  London. 

Norwich  union  fire  insurance 

SOCIETY. 

The  Rates  of  this  Society  are  the  same  as  other  offices,  whilst  Periodical 
Returns  have  been  made  to  the  parties  insured  amounting  to  £466.670. 

This  Office  is  distinguished  by  its  liberality  and  proiirntness  in  the  settle- 
mciitof  claims,  £2,948, 106  having  been  paid  to  Insurt'rsfor  Losses  by  Fire. 

In  proof  of  the  public  confidence  in  the  principles  and  conduct  of  this 
Establishment,  it  will  suffice  to  state  that  the  total  business  amounts  to 
£110,000,000. 

No  charge  is  made  for  Policies. 

Offices— 50  Fleet-street,  E.C.,  and  Surrey-street,  Norwich. 

29th  September,  1874. 

SPECIAL  NOTICR— SUEZ  CANAL.  Under 

Contract  with  H.  M.  Government.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
Companv's  weekly  Steamers  now  proceed  through  the  SUEZ  CANAL 
with  H.  M.  Mails  to  Bombay  and  Calcutta  alternately. 


by  will  be  given  at  KING’S  COLLEGE.  LONDON, 

to  which  the  Public  are  admitted  on  paving  the 
Course  is  given  on  Wednesday  and  Friday  Mornings, 
Easter  ®o*^ro®ncIng  Wednesday,  October  7th,  and  terminating 

***0  9  other  Course  is  given  on  Thursday  Evenings,  from 


October  8th.  The  Lectures  are  illustrated  by  a  very 
Collection  of  SoecimenB. 


by  Professor 


Hnct  -.ff  .  o*  specimens. 

TENNavt  Mineralogy  and  Geology  is  given 

««ANT,  F.G.8..  at  his  residenc^  149  Strand,  W.C. 

EDUCATION  of  WOMEN.— A  Medical 

PtrtIcularB*iJiL  if  will  be  opened  in  London  on  October  12th.— All 

obtained  from  the  Secretary,  Miss  HEATON,  30  Hen - 
•Meet,  Bruns  wick-square,  W.C. 


OVERLAND  ROUTE  and  SUEZ  CANAL. 

Under  Contract  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Mails  to  tlie  Mediterranean, 
India,  China,  Japan,  and  Australia.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Htcam 
Navigation  ciompany  despatoh  their  Steamers  from  Southampton.  vl4  the 
Suez  Canal,  every  Thursday,  from  Venice  every  Friday,  and  from  Brindisi, 
with  the  Overland  Mails,  every  Monday. 

Offices— 122  Leadenhall-street,  E.C.,  and  25  Cockspur-street,  S.W. 


Photographs  of  every  description.— 

COLLECTIONS  of  PHOTOGRAPHS,  8k.,  completed,  collated, 
mounted,  titled,  and  properly  bound. 

MARION  and  CO..  22  Soho-square,  London. 
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^PHE  A>iNUAL  RECEIPTS  of  the  BIRKBEnr 

X  BUILDING  SOCIETY  ^ 

EXCEED  THREE  MILLIONS. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOK  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


LandfCApe  and  Arcfaitcctnml  VIewa,  Portralta  from  Life,  Coplea  of 
Drawing*  and  Engravings,  Facsimiles  of  Ancient  MSS.,  Illustrations 
of  Seal*  and  Coins. 

^PHE  AUTOTYPE  PRINTING  PROCESS,  Permanent. 

X  Patronised  by  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  the  Councils  of 
the  Burlington  Club  and  Koyal  Soeletr  of  Literature;  by  the  PalKO- 
craphioal.  Hakluyt,  Itoyal  Oeographioal,  Numismatical,  and  other  learned 
Societies. -SPENCER,  SAWYER.  BIRD,  and  CO.,  Autotype  Patentees 
and  Printers,  .‘Ma  Rathbone-plaoe,  London. 


Fifty  thousand  pounds  ready  to  be  advaneea 

by  the  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY  on  Freehold  and 


P  by  the  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY  on  Freehold  and 
hold  Seourities  at  " 

FIVE  and  SIX  PER  CENT.  INTEREST, 

For  Fixed  Terms,  or  Repayable  by  Easy  Instalments. 


HOW  to  PURCHASE  a  HOUSE  for  TWO  GUINEAS 

per  MONTH,  ^ 

with  immediate  possession  and  no  rent  to  pay. 

Applr  at  the  Office  of  the  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY,  29  .nA 
30  Southampton -buildings.  Chancery-lane.  ” 


OW  to  PURCHASE  a  PLOT  of  LAND  for  Five 

Shillings  per  Month 
With  Immediate  Possession, 

Either  for  Building  or  Gardening  Purpoaea. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the 

BIRKBECK  FREEHOLD  LAND  SOCIETY, 

29  and  30  Southampton-buildings,  Chancery  lane. 


BIRKBECK  BANK.  Establiahed  1861.  29  and  30 Sooth* 

ampton-buildings,  Chanoery-Iane. 

Deposits  received  at  4  per  cent,  interest. 

Current  accounts  opi'ued  similar  to  Joint-Stock  Banks,  but  without  any 
stipulatiou  as  to  amount  of  balance  to  be  kept  by  the  customer. 

Cheque  books  supplied . 

Purchases  and  .sales  effected  of  English,  Foreign,  and  Colonial  Bonds, 
and  advances  made  thereon. 

Office  hours.  Ten  till  Four ;  on  Mondays  from  Ten  till  Nine,  and  on 
Saturdjiys  from  Ten  till  Two  o'clock. 

A  Pamphlet,  containing  full  particulars,  may  be  obtained  gratia. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 


WHAT  IS  YOUR  CREST  AND  MOTTO  ?  A 

VALUABLE  INDEX,  containing  the  Crest  and  Mottoes  of  60,000 
different  Kamilies  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  The  result  of  maay 
yean’  labour.  Nowhere  else  to  be  found.  By  sending  Name  and. County, 
with  8s.  M ,  a  plain  drawing  will  be  sent;  if  painted  in  Heraldic  Colours,  7e. 
Pedigrees  traced.  The  arms  of  Man  and  Wife  blended.  Tlie  proper  colour 
for  ScrvMnts'  Livery,  what  Buttons  to  be  used  and  how  the  carriage  should 
be  painted,  according  to  Heraldic  Rules.  Culleton’s  Bo<ik  of  Family 
Crests  and  Mottocs.'M.OOO  Engravings,  printed  in  colours,  £10  lOs. ;  *'The 
Manual  of  Heraldry," 400  Engravings,  3s.  6d.,  post  free  by  T.  CULLiTTON, 
Genealogist,  25  Crtinbourne-street  (comer  of  St  Martin's  lane),  W.C.  The 
Heraldic  Library  open  from  ten  till  four. 


WILLIAM  S.  BURTON, 

/GENERAL  FURNISHING  IRONMONGER,  by 

*  F  Appointment  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a  CATALOGUE 
GRATIS,  post  paid,  containing  upwards  of  850  Illustrations  of  his 
unrivalled  Stock  of 

Electro  Plate  i  Tea  Trays  Bedroom  Cabinet Fnnl- 

Britannia  Metal  Goods  Urns  and  Kettles  ture 

Dish  Covers  Table  Cutlery  Dining  and  Drawinf* 


SEAL  ENGRAVING  by  CULLETON.— Crest  Engraved 

on  Seals,  Rings,  Book-plates,  and  Steel  Dies  for  stamping  paper. 
7s.  fkL  Livery  Button  Dies,  £3  2s.  Crests  engraved  on  silver  spoons  and 
family  plate.  5s.  per  dozen  articles.  A  Neat  Desk  Seal,  with  engraved 
Crest,  12s.  6d.  Registered  letter,  6d,  extra, -T.  CULLETON,  Engraver 
to  the  Oueen  and  Royal  Family,  25  Cranboume-street  (corner  of  St 
Martin's  lane). 


pULLETON'S  GUINEA  BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

V.>^  contains  a  ream  of  the  very  best  Pap(‘r  and  600  Envelopes,  all  beauti- 


V.>^  contains  a  ream  of  the  very  best  Pap(‘r  and  600  Envelopes,  all  beauti¬ 
fully  stamped  with  Crest  and  Motto,  Monogram  or  Address,  and  the  Steel 
Die  engraved  free  of  charge.  — T.  CULLETON,  Diesinker  to  the  Board  of 
Trade,  26  Cranbourne  street  (comer  of  St  Martin's-iane). 


KINAHANIS  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

HIS  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  spirit  it 
the  very  CREAM  of  IRISH  WHISKIES,  in  quality  unriTallcd. 
ectly  pure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the  tinest  Cognac  Brandy.  NoU 
Rea  Seal,  Pink  Label,  and  Cork  branded 

“KINAHAN'S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.”  Wholesale  Depot— 

20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD-STREET.  OXFORD-STREET,  W.  * 


CULLETON’S  PLATES  for  MARKING  LINEN  require 

no  preparation,  and  are  easily  used.  Initial  Plate,  Is. ;  Name  Plate, 
2e.td. ;  Set  of  Moveable  Numbers,  2s.  (id.;  Creator  Mouogram  Plate,  58. ; 
with  directions,  post  free  for  cash  or  stamps,  by  T.  CULLETON,  25  Cran- 
bourne  atreet  (comer  of  St  Martin's  lane),  AV.C. 


OIGNET  RINGS  by  (TULLETON,  all  18-carat,  Hall 

O  marked.  The  most  elegant  patterns  in  London.  2,000  to  select 
from:— £2  2s.;  £3  38.;  £4  48.;  £0  (is.;  £6  Itis. ;  very  maHsive,  £10  10*.: 
Heavv  knuckle-dusters.  £10  Ids.  Send  size  of  linger  by  lilting  a  piece  of 
thread,  and  mention  the  priced  ring  required.  Arms,  Crests,  or  Monogram 
engraved  on  the  Rings. — T.  CUl.LE'l  ON,  Seal  Engraver,  25  Cranbourne- 
street  (comer  ot  St  Martin's-Iane),  W.C. 


LAZENBY  and  SON’S  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and 

CONDIMENTS. 


K.  LAZENBY  and  SON.soIe  Proprietors  of  the  celebrated  Receipts,  and 
Manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  fk^o^ 
ably  distinguished  by  their  name,  are  compelled  to  caution  the  pubBe 
against  the  inferior  preparations  which  are  put  up  and  labelled  inclose 
iniitution  of  tlieir  goods,  with  a  view  to  mislead  the  public.— 92  Wigmor^ 
street,  Cavcndisli-square  (late  6  Edwards-street,  Portman  square),  ana 
18  Trinity-street,  London,  E.C. 


The  admirers  of 


ARVEY’S  SAUCE.-CAUTION 

tills  celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested 
le. prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  bears  th« 


Monograms  and  crests  for  albums, 

STAMPED  in  many  colours,  Is.  per  Sheet,  or  Twelve  Sheets  lor  Us. 
The  following  are  ready  : — Two  Sheets  the  Queen  and  Royal  Family,  the 
Etnperi>r  ana  French  Nobility,  tite  Archbishu;)*  of  Cunterhucy  and  York, 
from  l070tols7U  the  Col  leg  ea  of  Oxfoidand  Cambridge,  the  Hegimentai 
and  Navy  Hadgea,  the  Dukes,  Marquises,  Karl.^,  Karons,  and  British  Com¬ 
moners.  Also  Twelve  Sheets  Comic  and  Twelve  Sheets  ordinary  Muno- 
crams.  Four  Sheets  Illuminated  Flags  of  Nations.  All  tlie  crests  are 
named.  Thewiiule  series  of  6,000  ditferent  crests  for  £20  By  1.  CUL- 
LKToN,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  all  the  Royal  Family,  25  Cranbourne- 
street  (corner  of  St  Martin’s-iane),  W.C. 


LEA  &  PERRINS’  SAUCE. 

THE  “  WORCESTERSHIKE.” 

Pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  *‘  Tite  only  Good  Sauce,”  Imoroves  the 
appetite,  and  aids  digestion.  Unrivalled  for  piquancy  and  flavour. 

Ask  for  LEA  and  PERRINS’  SAUCE.  Beware  of  ImiUtlons. and  lee 
the  Names  of  LEA  and  PERRINS  on  ah  bottles  and  labels. 
Agents— CROSSE  and  BLACKWELL.  London ;  and  sold  by  ail  Deakr* 
in  Sauce*  throughout  tiie  World. 


RUPTURES.-BY  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

TirniTE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER  TRUSS  is  allowed  by 

V  y  upwards  of  5<X)  Medical  gentlemen  to  b**  the  most  effective  inven¬ 
tion  in  the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of  the  steel  spring, 
so  often  hurtful  iu  its  etl'ects.  is  lure  avoided,  a  soft  botuiage  being  worn 
round  the  bu<iy,  while  the  requisite  reafsting  power  is  Kupplied  Tty  ihe 
MOC-MAIN  PAD  and  PATENT  l.E  VER,  niting  with  so  mueli  eace  and 
closeness  that  it  cannot  be  detected,  and  may  be  worn  during  sleep.  A  des¬ 
criptive  circular  maybe  had,  and  tlie  Truss  (whieli  cannot  Itiil  to  fit  i  for¬ 
warded  by  post  on  tlie  circumfereuoe  of  the  b^iy  two  inebes  below  the  hips 
being  sent  to  the  Manufacturer, 

ilr  WHITE,  228  liccadllly,  London, 

Single  Trass.  16e..  21s.,  268.  6d.,  and  318.  6d. ;  pootnge  free.  Double  ditto, 
31s  6d.,  42s.,  and  52a  6d. ;  postage  tree.  Umbilical  ditto,  428.  and  52s.  6d. ; 
postage  free. 

Post-office  orders  to  be  made  payable  to  John  White,  Post-offloe,  Picca¬ 
dilly. 

NEW  PATENT. 

Tj^LASTIC  STOCKINGS,  KNEE-CAPS,  &c.,  for  VARI- 

C08K  VEINS,  and  all  oaaea  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of 
the  LEGS,  SPRAINS,  to.  They  are  porous,  light  in  texture,  and  Inex- 
i""**  Uke  an  ordinary  stocking  Price  4a  6d.,  7a  6d., 

lOa,  and  ItW.  each  ;  po-tage  free. 

John  white.  Manufacturer,  228  Piccadilly,  London, 


pOMPLEXION  PILLS  (Alex.  Ro88’8).-TI»ey  qmcklj 

clear  tlie  skin,  improve  the  healtli,  and  make  all 
pleasing.  28.  9il.,  sent  by  post  for  34  stumps.— ALEX.  ROSS, 


248  High  Holborn,  London. 


Grey  hair.— 248  High  Holborn,  London.  ALEX. 

R  USS’S  HAIR  DYE  produces  a  perfect  light  or  dark  colour  Irojn*' 
diately  it  Is  used.  Itis  permanent,  and  perfectly  natural  in 
3s.  6d.,  58.  6d..  and  lOs  (id. ;  sent  by  post  for  48.  84,  and  144  stamps.  ALa-a* 
ROSo’S  Caiitharidt's  Oil,  a  great  hair-grower,  38.  6d.  _ _ _ 


^PANISH  FLY  is  the  acti 

ROSS’S  CANTHARIDKS  OIL,  wlifch  sp^riily  produce 
and  thickens  Hair.  .3s.  6d. ;  sent  by  post  fur  54  stamps.  '  ' 
248  High  Holbora,  London,  opposite  Day  and  Martin's.— 

Face  Powder.  Is. 


ingredient  in  A 

-ALEX. 
Hair  Dye. 


A  FACT.— ALEX.  ROSS’S  HAIR-COLOUR  WJ 

will,  in  two  days,  cause  grey  hair  or  wliUkers  to  become 
original  colour  Tills  is  guaranteed  by  ALEX.  Rt  >SS.  It  is  ^ 
sary  to  damp  the  hair  witli  it  by  the  aid  of  the  hair-brush. 
eight  hours,  greynes*  entirely  disappears.  Nothing  olijectionauie 
Price  10b.  6d.,  aeut  for  stamps. — ^248  lligb  Holborn,  London. 
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RICHARD  AND  JOHN  SLACK, 

ironmongers  to  her  majestt, 

336  STBAND,  OPPOSITE  SOMERSET  HOUSE. 

SLACK’S  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATE  is  a  coating  of 

nure  Silver  over  SiiACK’s  Nickel,  a  metal  amalgamated,  on 

r  a1  #1%  A  wl  4  •»  M  ^  la... 


THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE. 

London  Office  for  Adyertisements^ 
84  FLEET-STEEET,  E.O. 


cure  Silver  over  Slack’s  Nickel,  a  metal  amalgamated,  on 
fHFMiCAL  Principles,  almost  to  the  purity  and  whiteness  of  Silver, 
which  renders  it,  as  a  basis  for  Electro-Silvering,  the  best  article  that  can 
be  produced,  while  the  fact  of  twenty  years’  wear  is  ample  proof  of  its 
durability* 


PRICE  OF  A  SERVICE,  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATED. 


From  the  **  PALL  MALL  GAZETTE^*  April  2g<A,  1872. 

**  THE  TRIBUNE  it  beyond  compare  the  most  ir\ftuential  Newepaper  in 
America;  it  is  for  the  United  Stalee  what  our  own  *  leading  Journal*  is  in 
England.” 


TO  ENGLISH  ADVERTISERS. 


12  Table  Forks .. 
IS  Dessert  do.  .. 
12  Table  Spoons 
12  Dessert  do.  .. 
12  Tea  do.  .. 
2  Salt  do.  ... 
I  Mustard  do.  .. 

eifigff  do.  ... 

1  Gravy  do.  ... 


1  Soup  Ladle  .  0  9 

.1  Fish  Knife  .  0  11 

1  Batter  Knife .  0  2 

2  Sauce  Ladles .  0  5 

1  Sugar  Sifter...... . . . .  0  3 

1  Sugar  Tongs . . .  0  2 


d.  £  B. 
0  1  18 
0  1  10 
0  1  18 
0  1  10 
Q  0  18 
0  0  3 
0  0  1 
0  0  13 
0  0  7 
6  0  13 
0  0  13 
6  0  3 
«  0  7 
0  0  4 
0  0  3 


d.|  £  s.  d. 


0  2  4  0 
0  1  12  0 
0  3  4  0 
0  1  12  0 
0  12  0 
0  0  4  0 
6  0  3  0 
0  0  11  0 
0  0  9  0 
0  0  15  0 
0  0  15  0 
6  0  6  0 
0  0  8  0 
9  0  4  0 
0  0  3  6 


£  S.  d. 
2  10  0 

1  15  0 

2  10  0 
1  15  0 
1  10  0 
0  4  0 
0  3  0 
0  12  0 
0  10  0 
0  16  6 
0  10  6 
0  5  0 
0  9  0 
0  5  0 
0  4  0 


.  THE  NEW  TORS  TRIBUNE,  published  daily  in  New  York,  circulates 
in  every  State  and  Territory  of  America,  and  in  the  principal  Cities  of 
Europe,  where  it  may  be  found  in  the  most  important  Hotels,  Clubs, 
Banking  Houses,  Ac.  It  is  placed  on  board  every  Steamship  leaving  New 
York  for  England. 


OLD  GOODS  RE  SILVERED,  equal  to  New.  RICHARD 

and  JOHN  SLACK  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  sunerior  method  of 


SLACK’S  TABLE  CUTLERY.— IVORY  TABLE 

O  KNIVES,  best  quality,  warranted  not  to  come  loose  In  the  handles. 


U  KNIVES,  best  quality,  warranted  not  to  come  loose  in  the  handles, 
and  to  balance. 

Istsixe.  2nd  size.  3rd  size. 

1  Dozen  .  .  £0  10  0  .£1  0  0  .£1  2  0 

1  Pair  of  Carvers  040.060.060 


Xetsn  SLACK  have  been  celebrated  fifty  years  for  their  superior  mann* 
facture  of  Table  Knives. 


SLACK  S  BATH  TVAREHOUSE  contains  the  largest 

aaaortment,  at  the  lowest  prices,  of  shower  and  sponging  baths.  &om 
71.81;  hip  baths,  ftom  158. ;  pen  baths,  13a  6d.;  sets  of  toilet  ware.  18a. 


CLACK’S  DISH-COVERS  in  Britannia  Metal  and 

O  Block-tin.  The  trreatest  variety  of  oattems  always  nn  show  Anm- 


O  Block-tin.  The  greatest  variety  of  patterns  always  on  show,  eom- 
mcnclng  at  18s.  the  set  of  Six.  Ditto  Queen’s  Pattern,  288.  Silver  Pattern, 
with  electro-plated  handles,  498. 


CLACKS  •*  STBAND  ”  EAZOB  excels  aU  others. 

^  Price  One  Shillinir.  Sent  free  to  anv  nart  on  reeeint  of  14  atnmna  fha 


^  Price  One  Shilling.  Sent  free  to  any  part  on  receipt  of  14  stamps,  the 
loonej  returned  if  not  approved  of. 


QLACK’8  FENDER  and  FIRE-IRON  WAREHOUSE 

^  Uthe  MOST  ECONOMICAL  consistent  with  quality. 


Every  New  Design  always  on  Show. 

Black  Fenders,  38.  6d.  to  Os. 

Bronzed  Fenders,  lOs.  to  308. 

Bright  Steel  and  Ormolu,  658.  to  1208. 
Bed-room  Fire-irous,  3s.  to  5s.  9d. 
Drawing-room  ditto,  lOs.  6d.  to60e. 
Improved  Coal-boxes,  4s.  6d.  to  308. 
Bronzed  Kettles  and  Stands  IBs.  6d.  to  858. 
Tea  Urns,  best  London  Make,  458.  to  95s. 
Iron  Traj^.  set  of  Three.  9b.  6d.  to  308. 
Pnpier  .Mach^  ditto,  30s.  to  958. 

Copper  Teakettles,  68. 6d.  to  Hs.  6d. 


QLACK’S  KITCHEN  SETS  of  CULINARY 

^  REQUISITES. 

First  Prize  Set  .  .  £8  0  0 

Medium  Set  .  .  8  110 

Large  Set  .  .  24  19  0 


^LACK'S  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  GRATIS’ 

Of  containing  upwards  of  350  Engravings,  and  Price® 

Piimisiiing  Ironmongery,  Slack’s  Nickel  and 


OINTMENT  and  PILLS. -Bad  legs, 

ii>oroo#hiv  K  ***®e*’".  abscesses,  wounds,  and  sores  of  all  kinds  may  be 
j|valed  by  the  application  of  this  Dintmeut  to  the  parts  affected. 
But  fomented  with  warm  water.  The  discharge 

af  ■  “  cb®eked  at  once,  but  rather  encouraged,  for  any  sudden  check 
and  m  *  ^  **"^*1** Nature  is  tlie  noblest  of  physl- 

^  opposed,  but  seconded.  All  sores  are  for  a  time  tlie 
^7  constitution,  and  should  not  be  closed  or  healed  until 

^ntment  .ia^  V®’‘*^****'‘  character.  Under  the  action  of  this  powerful 
quickly  r  Pills,  the  depraved  humours  and  acrid  secretions  , 


Its  readers  comprise  the  most  wealthy  classes,  great  nnrobers  of  whom 
visit  England  yearly,  and  buy  largely  here.  These  are  the  classes  whom 
English  advertisers  want  to  reach,  and  this  large  and  profitable  American 
business  can  be  obtained,  or  increased,  by  advertising  in  the  NEW  YORK 
TRIBUNE,  precisely  as  English  business  is  obtained  by  advertising  in  a 
leading  London  paper.  The  valne  of  the  American  trade  is  well  known. 
The  valne  of  THE  TRIBUNE  as  a  means  of  securing  it  is  now  understood 
by  some  of  the  best  London  houses,  as  may  be  seen  hy  its  European  adver- 
tislng  columns.  They  have  found  that  a  permanent  American  connection 
can  be  established  by  making  themselves  known  to  Americans  in  advance  of 
their  coming  to  England. 


8  4  olll  3  3ll2  11  613  19  0 


Cruet  Frames,  IBs.  6d.  to  708. ;  Tea  and  Coffee  Services,  708.  to  2008. ; 
Comer  Dishes,  £6  15s.  the  Set  of  Four;  Cake  Baskets,  25e.  to  508. ;  and 
erery  article  for  the  Table  as  in  Silver. 


English  advertisements  are  inserted  In  special  columns,  which  have 
become  familiar  to  the  American  public,  and  are  regularly  consulted  by 
intending  travellers,  and  by  American  houses  doing  bosiness  with  England. 


V/  and  JOHN  SLACK  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  superior  method  of 
ELECTRO-SILVERING,  by  which  process  goo^,  however  old,  can  be 
re-dlrered  equal  to  new. — Estimates  given  for  re-plating. 


From  the  '•  SATURDA T  REVIEW;*  November  9th,  1873. 

"Fbr  many  years  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE  has  been  ike  most  widely 
circsdaledpoper  in  the  Northern  States.** 


Letters  respecting  Advertisements  or  Subscriptions  to  be  addressed  to 
Mr  J.  T.  Highland,  The  New  York  Tribune  Office,  84  Fleet- 
street,  E.C. 


JNO.  GOSNELL  &  CO.’S 

‘‘TOILET  AND  NURSERY  POWDER," 

Beautifully  perfumed  and  Guaranteed  Pore. 

CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE 

Is  greatly  superior  to  any  Tooth  Powder,  gives  the  Teeth  a  Pearl-lIke 
WhifeiietiB,  protects  the  entime]  from  decay,  and  imparts  a  pleasing 


Fragrance  to  the  Breath.  Price  la  6d.  per  pot. 

Sold  by  all  Chemista  and  Perfumera  and  at 
Angel  Passage,  93  Upper  Thahes-street,  London,  E.C. 


INDIGESTION. 


The  Medical  Profession  adopt 

MORSON'S  PREPARATION  OF  PEPSINE 

as  the  True  Remedy. 

Sold  as  Wine  in  bottles  fVom  3a,  Lozenges  in  boxes  from  2s.  6d.,  Globules 
in  bottles  from  28.,  and  as  Powder  in  l  -oz.  bottles  at  5a  each,  by  all  Chemista, 
and  the  Manufacturers. 

THOMAS  MOB  SON  AND  SON, 

124  Southampton-row,  W.C.,  Loudon. 

See  name  on  label. 


A  DELIGHTFUL  AND  LASTING  FRAGRANCE, 

With  a  Delicate  and  Clear  Complexion,  by  using  the  celebrated 
“UNITED  SERVICE”  SOAP  TABLETS, 

4d.  and  6d.  each.  Manufactured  by 
J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  UPPER  MARSH,  LAMBETH. 

Order  of  your  Chemist,  Grocer,  or  Chandler. 


DINNEFORD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 

The  Medical  Profession  for  Tiiirty  years  have  approved  of  this  pure 
solution  of  Magresla  as  the  best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN,  H  KADACH  K,  GOUT,  and  INDIGESTION  ;  and  as  the 
best  mild  aperient  for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for 
LADIES.  CHILDREN. and  INFANTS. 

DINNEFORD  and  CO.,  CHEMISTS,  172  New  Bond-street,  London, 
and  of  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 


“CLEANLINESS.”— W.  G.  NIXEY’S  Refined  BLACK 

^  LEAD  in  Bl«>ck,  for  polishing  stoves  and  all  kinds  of  ironwork 
equal  to  burnished  steel  without  waste  or  dust. 

Sold  everywhere  by  all  Shopkeepers  In 
Id.,  3d.,  and  4d.  Blocks,  and  Is.  Boxai. 

Ask  for 

W.  G.  NIXEY’S  BLACK  LEAD, 

And  see  that  you  have  IL  12  Soho-square,  London,  W. 
CAUTION.— There  are  several  imitation#. 
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Now  ready,  price  Id. ;  per  post,  1  Jd., 

OPENING  *OF  MUSEUMS  ON  SUNDAY. 

A  SPEECH,  DELIVERED  BY  MR  P.  A.  TAYLOR  IN  THE 
HOUSE  OF  COMMONS  ON  TUESDAY,  MAY  19th,  1874. 

London  ;  E.  DALLOW,  7  Soathampton<etreet,  Strand,  W.C. 

TWO  NEW  POEMS  BY  MR  TENNYSON. 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS 

AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES.  ’ 


SEE  VOLUME  IV.  OF  “THE  CABINET  EDITION  ”  OF 

MR  TENNYSON’S  WORKS, 

IN  HALF-CROWN  VOLUMES. 

VOLUME  IV.— COMPLETING  THE  “POEMS.*’ 

[Ready  Sept.  28. 

CoNTViNS.— IN  THE  GARDEN  AT  8WA1NSTON— THE  VOICE 
ANI)  THE  PEAK-LUCRETIUS-THE  CHARGE  OP  THE  LIGHT 
BKIGAUE-NORTHERN  FARMER,  Old  Style— NORTHERN  FAR¬ 
MER,  New  Style-THE  WINDOW-EXPERIMENTS,  &c. 

With  an  Illustration,  “  In  the  Garden  at  Swainston." 


SAFELY  MARRIED.  By  the  Author  of 

‘CASTE,’ &c.  2vol8.,21s. 

“  The  reader  will  experience  rare  pleasure  in  the  perusal  of  this  fntprairfi^ 
and  orifi^nal  novel.’’ — Post.  ®®lnf 

QUEENIE.  3  vols. 

!  “  We  sail  the  sea  of  life :  a  calm  one  finds. 

And  one  a  tempest.’’— Wordsworth. 

OLD  MYDDELTON’S  MONEY.  By  Mary 

CECIL  HAY,  Author  of  ‘  Victor  and  Vanquished,’  Ac.  3  vols 
SPECTATOR:— Hay’s  novels  show  steady  improvement  in  ttvle 
and  in  power  and  finish  of  construction.  *  Old  Myddelton's  Money’  ii  ^ 
ingenious  story,  cleverly  imagined  and  very  well  worked  out” 

A  ROSE  in  JUNE.  By  Mrs  Olipuant 

Author  of  *  Chronicles  of  Carlingford,’  Ac.  2  vols.,  218.  ’ 

THE  TIMES:-*'*  A  Rosein  Jnne’  is  as  pretty  as  its  title.  Thestorv 
is  one  of  the  best  and  most  touching  which  we  owe  to  the  industrr 
talent  of  Mrs  Oliphant”  ' 

EXAMINER:—**  One  of  the  most  exquisite  stories  Mrs  Oliphant  has  vat 
written.  It  is  an  admirable  work.’’  ^ 


HENRY  g.  KINO  ..i  CO..  65  Corohlll,  ..d  18  r.temo.tcr.r.w.  FRANCES.  .  Bj  MOETIMER  COLLINS.  3  Vols. 

'TWO  NFW  POFAm  RY  MR  TPKNY^OM  THE  TIMES: — “‘Franees’  is  decidedly  interesting ;  the  style  is  criin 

^  HI  MK  lll.iNiNy&UiN.  keeping  the  reader  pleased  as  well  as  amused  throughout”  ^ 


TWO  NEW  POEMS  BY  MR  TENNYSON. 

Now  ready,  price  3s., 

rpHE  OXUS  and  the  INDUS.  By  Major  Evans  Bell, 
JL  Author  of  *  Retrospects  and  Prospects  of  Indian  Policy,’  Ac.  Second 
Edition,  with  Map,  revised,  and  considerably  enlarged. 

“  We  henrtily  commend  a  suggestion  made  by  Major  Evans  Bell  in  *  The 
Oxus  Ri)d  the  Indus,’  by  far  the  ablest  brochure  recently  published  on  the 
Central -Aslan  question.”— Notice  of  the  First  Edition  in  th^  Daily  News, 
October  10.  IRCO. 

“  Wc  think  it  well  to  call  attention  to  an  excellent  pamplilet  on  the 
subject  by  Major  Evans  Beil,  bearing  the  title  of  ‘  The  Oxus  and  the  Indus,* 
in  wiiicli  the  whole  matter  is  exhaustively  discussed  and  handled  with 
sliigulur  knowledge.”— 5tondarcf,  June  22,  1869. 

TRUBNER  and  CO.,  Ludgate  hill. 

New  Edition,  Illustrated,  Royal  18mo,  cloth,  28.  6d., 

KILLARNEY  LEGENDS.  Edited  by  the  late  T.  Crofton 

CROKER,  F.S.A.,  Author  of  ‘The  Fairy  Legends  of  the  South  of 
Ireland,’ Ac.  A  New  Edition,  by  T.  WRIGHT,  M.A.,  F.8.A,,  with  an 
Introduction  by  T.  F.  DILLON  CROKER,  F.R.G.S. 

London:  WILLIAM  TEGG  and  CO.,  Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 


rpHE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW  for  OCTOBER. 

JL  CONTEXTS : 

THE  NEXT  PAGE  OF  THE  LIBERAL  PROGRAMME.  By  Joseph 
Cliainberlnin. 

MR  DISRAELI’S  NOVELS.  By  Leslie  Stephen. 

THE  CAUCASUS.  By  Ashton  W.  Dllke. 

HISTORY  OF  FRENCH  REPUBLICANISM.  By  Professor  Beesly. 
THE  TEACHING  OF  ARCHASOLOGY  IN  SCHOOLS.  By  Oscar 
Browning. 

A  RECENT  WORK  ON  SUPERNATURAL  RELIGION.  By  the 
Editor. 

THE  PUBLIC  ENDOWMENT  OF  RESEARCH.  By  C.  E.  Appleton. 
BEAUCHAMP’S  CAREER.  Chapters  IX.— XI.  By  George  Meredith. 

CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  193  Piccadilly. 

Price  28.  6d.,  free  by  post,  28.  lOd., 

The  new  quarterly  magazine 

for  OCTOBER. 

CONTENTS :— 

'FRAVELS  IN  PORTUGAL  (concluded).  By  John  Latouche. 

THE  FAUNA  OF  FANCY.  By  Frances  Power  Cobbe. 

A  SKA  CHANGEI.ING:  a  Novel.  By  the  Author  of ‘Olive  Varcoe.’ 
SPIltl  I  UALI.S.M  IN  ENGLAND.  By  Nathaniel  A.  Harness. 

THE  (MIAUACTER  OF  GOETHE.  By  Robert  Buchanan,  Author  of 
•  Wliltc  Rose  and  Refl.’ 

SMALL  FARMS.  By  Richard  Jefferies. 

IN  THE  RUE  FRUIDE:  a  Tale.  By  Katharine  S.  Macquoid,  Author  of 
•  Patty.’ 

London:  WARD,  LOCK,  and  TYLER,  Warwick-house,  Pater- 
noHtiT-row. 


THE  TIMES:—*  *  Franees  ’  is  decidedly  interesting ;  the  style  is  criin 
and  racy,  keeping  the  reader  pleased  as  well  as  amused  throughout”  * 

HOPE  MEREDITH.  By  the  Author  of 

‘  St  Olave’s.’  3  vols.  [Just  ready. 

HURST  and  BLACKETT,  Publishers,  13  Great  Marlborough-street 

BLACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE  for  OCTOBER,  1874 

No.  DCCVIII.  Price  28.  6d. 
contents: 

ALICE  LORRAINE:  A  TALE  OF  THE  SOUTH  DOWN8.- 
Part  VIII. 

THE  ABODE  OF  SNOW.  Part  II.  Simla  and  its  Celebbities. 
SIR  BANASTRE  TARLETON. 

INTERNATIONAL  VANITIES— 

VII.  ALIEN  LAWS. 

ARMY  CONTROL.  By  Major  General  Ltsons. 

THE  STORY  OF  VALENTINE;  AND  HIS  BROTHER.— Part X. 
SCHOOL-BOARD  RELIGION. 

HORATIAN  LYRICS. 

THE  FOUNDERS  OF  MODERN  LIBERALISM. 

W.  BLACKWOOD  aud  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


On  the  29th  September  (One  Shilling),  No.  178, 

rpHE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE  for  OCTOBER.  With 

X  Illustrations  by  GEORGE  DU  MAURIER  and  H.  ALLINOHAM. 

CONTENTS : 

THREE  FEATHERS.  (With  an  Illustration.)  IX.— The  Ring  of  Eril 
Omen.  X. — The  Snares  of  London.  XI.— The  Two  Pictures. 

THE  SUN  A  BUBBLE.  - - - 

WOMEN  AND  CHARITABLE  WORK. 

KEEPING  FAITH.  I.— The  First  Meeting.  II.— Another  Meetiof. 

111.— The  Last  Meeting. 

FORMOSA. 

HOURS  IN  A  LIBRARY.  No.  IX.- Crabbe’s  Poetry. 

MY  LOSS. 

VIRGIL’S  SEA  DESCRIPTIONS. 

FAR  FROM  THE  MADDING  CROWD.  (With  an  niustration.) 
XLIII. — Fanny’s  Revenge.  XLIV. — Under  a  Tree:  Reaction.  XLV. 
—Troy’s  Romanticism.  XLVI. — The  Gurgoyle :  its  Doings.  XLVIl. 
—Adventures  by  the  Shore. 

London :  SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO.,  15  Waterloo-plsee. 


TO  INVESTORS. 

INVESTMENTS  SAF^and  PROFITABLE. 

DIVIDENDS  J  AND  10  TO  15  PER  CENT.  PER  ANNUM. 

SHARP’S  STOCK  &  SHARE  INVESTMENT  CIRCULAR, 

OCTOBER  EDITION  now  ready  (Twelve  Pages),  post  free. 

It  contuinfl  all  the  best  paying  and  safest  Stock  and  Share  Investments  of ' 
the  day,  with  Market  Prices,  Reports,  Dividends,  &c.  &c.  | 

S.afo  Investments  in  English  and  Foreign  Itailways,  Debentures,  Banks, 
Mines,  Foreign  Bonds,  American  and  Colonial  Stocks,  Telegraph  aud 
Xliscellaneous  Shares,  &o.  | 

CAPITALISTS,  SHAREHOLDERS,  INVESTORS,  TRUSTEES, 
Will  find  tlie  above  Investment  Circular  a  safe,  valuable  guide.  | 

MESSRS  SHARP  &  CO.,  STOCK  and  SHARE  BROKERS, 

33  PoutTRT,  London.  Establisobd  1852. 

Bankbrs:  London  and  Wbstminster,  Lotubdbt,  London,  E.C. 

rpo  INVESTORS.—PENNINGTON  and  CO.’S 

1  MONTHLY  RECORD  of  INVESTMENTS,  published  on  the  first 
TliurRday  in  each  month,  contains  an  Exhaustive  Review  of  the  British 
aud  Foreign  Stock  and  Share  and  Money  Markets,  Ac.,  with  an  enumeration 
of  safe  Investments  payini' from  10  to  20  per  cent.  Price  6d.  per  copy,  or 
S%.  annually.— PENNINGTON  and  (30.,  3  Royal  Exchange-buildings, 
I.oiHon.  E.C. 


'PHE  GENTLEMAN’S  MAGAZINE  for  OCTOBEE 

X  contains— 

OLYMPIA.  By  R.  E.  Francillon,  Author  of  ‘  Karl’s  Dene,’  ’Pearl  and 
Emerald,’  ‘  Zelda’s  Fortune,’  Ac.  (Continued.) 

PARIS  UNDER  THE  8EPTENNATE.  By  Blanchard  Jerrold. 

TH  E  GOD-LIKE  LOVE.  By  Robert  Buchanan. 

THE  CANDIDATE  FOR  THE  LEADERSHIP.  By  The  Member  for 
the  Chiltern  Hundreds. 

FREDERICK  LEMAITRE.  By  Camille  Barren?. 

WATERSIDE  SKETCHES.  VIL— The  Angler  in  Ireland.  By  Bed 
Spinner. 

GREAT  TOWNS  AND  THEIR  PUBLIC  INFLUENCE.  IV.-Urer- 
pool.  By  Sexagenarian. 

A  PIC-NIC  AT  VAUCLUSE.  By  Horace  St  John. 

A  RAMBLING  STORY.  Part  V.  By  Mary  Co wden  Clarke. 

TABLE  TALK.  By  Sylvanus  Urban,  Gentleman. 

The  Extra  Christmas  Number  will  be  an  original  and  unique  work  of 
fiction  in  seven  distinct  Stories,  forming  one  complete  Christmas 
It  is  written  in  concert  by  several  of  the  ablest  authors  on  the  staff  of  tae 
‘  Gentleman’s  Magazine,^  and  will  contain  nearly  half  as  much  matter  si  s 
three-volume  novel. 

Ready  Sept,  28  at  all  Booksellers  and  Railway  Bookstalls,  price  Is. 
Loudon :  GRANT  and  CO..  TurnmiU-street.  E.C. 


LEADERSHIP.  By  The  Member  for 


ly^ACMILLAN’S 


MAGAZINE.- 
OCTOBER.  Price  is. 


CONTENTS  OF  TUB  NUMBBR : 


JOSEPH  PRIESTLEY.’’  By  Professor  Huxley.  F.R.8. 
-‘‘CASTLE  DALY:  THE  STORY  OF  AN  IRISH  HOME  THIBTi 
YEARS  AGO.”  Chapters  XXI I.-X XIV.  „,oTniiY 

-“SCHOLARS  AND  FRIARS:  A  CHAPTER  IN  THE  HISTUB» 
OF  KCCLKvSIASTICAL  STRIFE."  ByGeorgeL.B.MlKW- 
-“ON  MR  SWINBURNE’S  ‘BOTH WELL.*^”  „ 

LADY  DUFF  GORIX)N.”  A  Short  Memoir.  By  Her  Dsugliter. 
-‘•THE  FOOL  OF  FIVE  FORKS.”  A  Tale.  By  Bret 
-“THE  POOR  WHITES  OF  INDIA:  A  FEW  WORDS  BBGAKw- 
ING  THEM.”  By  Sir  Alexander  Arbuthnot,  K.C.8. 1.  .  ^ 

.—“PRUSSIA  AND  THE  VATICAN.”  II.  The  Relations  Deswiti- 


Church  and  State  in  Prussia  up  to  1850. 
“NOTE  TO  ARTICLE  ON  ‘DIES  IR.®.’” 


Printed  bv  CHARLES  W.  REYN  ELL,  at  16  Little  Pulteney-street,  in  the  Parish  of  St  James’s,  Westminster,  and  Published  by 
EDWARD  DALLOW,  at  Southampton-street.  Strand,  London,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex.— Satuboat,  September  26, 1874. 


